SQUARE MEAL 


American churches pay for shipment of herring from Denmark to Germany 
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“God Heard Us’’ 


THEY HAD JUST FINISHED 
stacking the blocks in the base- 
ment — two little Negro boys 
who happened by and saw the blocks and asked for the 
job. It was 12 o’clock, so Pauline asked about giving 
them lunch. 

A card table was set up in the hall. As the two 
colored children found their places opposite each other, 
their little brown faces beamed at the unexpected treat. 

Having our unexpected guests cared for, our two 
children, Mrs. Fisher, and I took our accustomed places 
around our own table. While the coffee was being 
poured I remarked, “They did a good job with the 
blocks. Perhaps they deserve—” 

“Daddy—Daddy—,” Martha, my five-year-old, in- 
terrupted. “Please be quiet! Sh—sh—.” She pointed 
to the hall. 

We listened—the older of the two Negro children 
was thanking God for their food. When he had finished 
I called to him. “Sonny, I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to 
disturb you.” 

He replied, “That’s all right, Mister. You didn’t 
bother. God heard us anyway.” 

As we bowed our heads for our own blessing, I 
felt as though God had already been thanked. 

RoscoE Brown FISHER 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS... 


Lutherans to unite in Germany 

Rapidly moving forward are efforts 
of conservative churchmen to establish 
a united Lutheran church of Germany. 
A tentative constitution of a “United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Ger- 
many” (VELKD) has been drafted. 
Leaders in the movement are members 
of the Lutheran Council, a prewar asso- 
ciation of German churchmen. 

Into the new church, it seems likely, 
will come much of the old Prussian 
Union, an organization formed by Lu- 
therans and Reformed in 1817 under 
government pressure. 

“The Prussian state has finally gone 
for good,” Berlin churchmen have said 
in a message to pastors in the former 
provinces of Prussia. The churches are 
once more free to decide on their own 
future and to return to their Lutheran 
character. The great majority of 
churches in the Prussian Union have 
kept the Lutheran confessions and 
practices. 

“Today the Lutheran leaders want to 
gather all churches which hold the 
Augsburg Confession and which teach 
Luther’s Catechism into one Lutheran 
Church of Germany,” reports a Lu- 
THERAN correspondent in Germany. 
“This shall have one order of service, 
one hymnbook, and shall be governed 
by Lutheran bishops. 

“Within the EKD (Evangelical 
Church in Germany), writes this cor- 
respondent, “the Lutheran Church may 
maintain brotherly connection with the 
Reformed and other evangelical 
churches.” 


Not in favor 
Opposed to formation of a united Lu- 
theran church are members of the EKD 
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council, headed by Bishop Theophilu: 
Wurm of the Lutheran state church o: 
Wurttemberg. “It is clear that the 
VELKD presents the EKD with a se- 
rious problem,” says Ecumenical Press 
Service, news report distributed by the 
World Council of Churches. Bishop 
Wurm held a meeting at Treysa in Jan- 
uary with Lutheran church leaders who 
are not members of the Lutheran 
Council. Three statements were made 
at this meeting: 

1. Formation of the VELKD will 
divide the EKD into two groups of 
churches and parishes adhering to the 
Augsburg Confession. 

2. Formation of unions belongs to 
the past. So does the assertion, of the 
16th and 17th centuries, that other con- 
fessions are not to be addressed as the 
Church of Jesus Christ. | 

3. The Theological Declaration o 
Barmen (basis of the Confessing 
Church of which an outstanding leade; 
has been Pastor Martin Niemoeller), i 
not a declaration of union but a testi 
mony which must be made today b 
all the churches which claim seriou 
to be Christian churches. 


In defense of the sacraments 
Much incentive for formation of 
distinctively Lutheran church in Ger 
many arises from a desire among Lu 
theran churchmen to protect the o; 
thodox interpretation of the sacrament 
Traditionally Lutherans and Reform 
have differed regarding the Lord’s Su 
per. Recently, due to the influence — 
Karl Barth, there has been increasi 
difference regarding baptism. 
Prof. Barth was invited, presuma 
by Pastor Niemoeller, to attend the fi) 
Treysa conference, soon after the 
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»t which the EKD was formed. In a 
recent booklet, The Church Doctrine of 
aptism, Barth opposed infant baptism. 
‘harp opposition to the teachings of 
‘arth has developed throughout Ger- 
jany. 


inion in America 

' Final draft of a proposed basis of 
ynion of two American denominations, 
wie Congregational Christian Churches 
vad the Evangelical and Reformed 
‘hurch, has been completed. It will be 
abmitted to both bodies for action 
ithin the next few months. 

At its April meeting the executive 
ommittee of the General Council of 
se Congregational Christian Churches 
ill be requested to transmit the plan 
its churches, conferences and asso- 
ations for study and action. If 75 per 
nt of the bodies vote approval, the 
*oposed basis of union will be pre- 
nted to the meeting of the General 
/ouncil in June 1948 for final action. 
‘The proposed plan will be submitted 
} July to the triennial meeting of the 
eneral Synod of the Evangelical and 
sformed Church, and if adopted by a 
}7o-thirds vote will be sent to the 34 
lnods of the Church. Final adoption 
+ the General Synod requires a two- 
‘irds affirmative vote by the local 
nods. 

According to the proposed basis of 
tion the unit of organization for the 
w United Church will be the congre- 
ion. Men and women will have the 
e rights and privileges in the 
Jaurch, and it is recommended that at 
ast one-third of the members of na- 
mal administrative bodies be women. 
‘The proposed plan also provides for 
eedom of worship and education as 

‘w enjoyed by congregations of the 
Wgotiating denominations. 
resbyterians of the North and South 
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THIS IS THE BIBLE sent from the American 
Bible Society to Emperor Hirohito of Japan. It 


was presented by the Rev. Kiyoshi Hirai, secre- 
tary of the Japan Bible Society. Pastor Hirai is 
an American-educated Lutheran. 

“We face a new age and we feel that the 
keynote of this new era is Christianity," said 
Mr. Hirai. "Physical and economic recovery is 
important but a spiritual reawakening of our 
nation is vastly more important.” 


have completed the first round of com- 
mittee meetings planning for a merger. 
The plan was adopted unanimously at 
a meeting in Cincinnati in mid-March. 
It will be submitted to the presbyteries 
for consideration. Presbyterians became 
divided during the Civil War. 


Less prayer 

Four families out of 10 in the United 
States pray before eating, according to 
researches of Dr. George Gallup. 

A Gallup poll revealed that 43 per 
cent of American families answered 
“ves” to the question: “At your family 
meals at home, does anyone say grace 
or give thanks to God aloud?” 

The proportion was formerly six 
families out of 10, the poll indicated. In 
answer to the question, “When you 
were a child, did your family say 
grace?” the response was: Yes—59 per 
cent; no—41 per cent. 


First radio passion play 

Radio listeners on Easter will hear 
the story of Christ’s passion in an hour- 
long program over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System (1.30-2.30 P. M., 
EST). Believed to be the first passion 
play ever created for a radio network, 
“The Son of Man” has been arranged 
by a famous poet, Archibald MacLeish. 

Except for introductory remarks, the 
play contains no original text by the 
American author. He has confined him- 
self to integrating passages from the 
gospels according to Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John with music from 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s “Matthew 
Passion,” “John Passion,” and B-Minor 
Mass. 

States Mr. MacLeish: “The music 
also is an actor—not a stage-set or an 
introduction or an atmosphere. Bach 
himself was a witness—not to the event 
but to the meaning of the event.” , 

Unusual is the portrayal of the per- 
sonalities of the four evangelists in re- 
lation to their times and their worka- 
day occupations. Selected texts not 
only tell the story of the passion, but 
reflect the individualities of the four 
disciples. 


Sins of the city 

Iowa’s Secretary of State Rollo Ber- 
geson came out swinging both fists. He 
was critical of downtown congregations 
that shut their eyes to the evils that 
exist in the community surrounding the 
church. 

Speaking to the Brotherhood of Cen- 
tral Lutheran Church, Des Moines, he 
struck first at First Lutheran Church, 
Sioux City, of which he is a member. 

“It is in the center of the one-time 
cheaper prostitution district,” he ex- 
plained. Houses now used for this traf- 
fic had once been the homes of church 
members who have moved to better 
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neighborhoods. “But did our church ¢ 
anything either to stop the vice or 1 
help its unfortunate human instru 
ments?” Mr, Bergeson asked. “No. W 
blithely drove up to church on Sunda 
and pretended that nothing like it ex 
isted. We would certainly hate to se 
our pastor go in to minister to thes 
women. ... We would rather pass 
law to send our missionary to Mad 
agascar.” 

Switching to the liquor problem i 
Des Moines, the state official lashed 
“Some of the most self-righteous foe 
of the demon rum haven’t the guts t 
face the issue as it really is. All the 


’ want to do is tell themselves how hol 


they are and pass a law... . If we can 
combat this evil of intemperance in ou 
homes, in our communities, right her 
in this church, we will never solve th 
problem by passing a law. The las 
thing that I think a realistic Christia’ 
would recommend is a prohibition lav 

“Let us quit looking ‘way off yonde) 
and look about us,” he concluded. “ 
we can straighten ourselves out, we wi 
be in a better position to help the re, 
of the world. And we must do both 


Catholics take the blame 

Social evils are more common whe 
Roman Catholics, not Protestants, liv), 
This is what Roman Catholic Bish} 
John F, Noll of Fort Wayne, Ind., tcf, 


cently. - a 
“There are only 7,000,000 members} ,, 
the Protestant churches in the 50 largff, 


are 20,000,000 of us,” the chure 
said. “Eighty per cent of the Protes 
affiliation is rural, and it is in 
America where family life is 
wholesome and where the divorce my: 
is low.” 


Bishop Noll pointed out that “where 
the bulk of Catholics live” is where 
“the big motion picture houses, the 
‘filthy magazine racks, the taverns, and 
‘the gambling halls are located.” In the 
‘large cities, where Catholics “constitute 
‘from one-third to two-thirds of the en- 
‘tire population,” he declared, “we 
‘should long have been exerting leader- 
bship as campaigners for Christ.” 


MAn editor gets excited 

“We recognize the sovereign will of 
'God in bringing to pass the various 
aces of the world... that he lifts and 
:asts down the races that he blesses and 
J:urses; that he sets bounds that they 
}:annot pass; that he has forbidden as 
\inwise the mingling of the races.” 

_ Members of the Methodist church at 
Mendenhall, Miss., adopted a resolution 
which included the above statement. 
at had a quick effect on the blood 
oressure of George McLean, editor and 
tublisher of north Mississippi’s widest 


| “The Mendenhall congregation,” he 
Jizzled in his editorial columns, “says 
x0d has blessed the European white 
‘ace and cursed the rest. Hitler had the 
fame idea, but he narrowed the white 
dace to the Germans. Kill UNRRA. 


ia 
WW itop the sailings of the famine relief 


iatesmen who sit at the same table 
“ith Chinese, Ethiopians, Indians. They 


day the Mendenhall religionists. 

“Make haste to dig graves for the 
tighty European race. The stone age 
# coming again. .. . Let the jungle 
ww.” 


4aptized twice, married three times 
Rear Admiral Ellery W. Stone, Amer- 
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ican naval reserve officer, recently was 
baptized for the second time, this time 
into the Roman Catholic Church. Soon 
he will marry for the third time. The 
bride: Baroness Renata Arborio Mella 
di Santelia, member of a distinguished 
Italian family with close Vatican rela- 
tions. 

The 53-year-old American was bap- 
tized in Rome with Admiral Rafaele de 
Courten, retired chief of staff of the 
Italian navy, acting as godfather. Pope 
Pius XII later granted him an audience. 

There might have been some question 
about the plural marriages, in view of 
Roman Catholic teaching about divorce. 
But Catholic authorities cleared up the 
question quickly. To his second wife he 
was never married at all, according to 
Roman Catholic thinking, because the 
church does not recognize marriage of 
divorced persons. And he is now no 
longer married to his first wife, for she 
has died. 

Meanwhile it was disclosed that Mon- 
signor Alberto Arborio di Santelia, an 
uncle of the baroness, would soon be 
appointed vice chamberlain to the 
Roman church. 


Allies attack family life 

The Allies have struck a “deeper blow 
at family life in Europe than the Nazis,” 
according to the Rev. Aloysius Wycislo 
of Catholic War Relief Services. Cause 
is the Allied “policies of expulsions and 
deportations” which have become “a 
pattern of the peace that we are mak- 
ing.” (See, We’d Better Watch Ger- 
many, page 12.) 

Since the end of hostilities, he 
charged, “5,000,000 German soldiers 
whose only crime is that they were 
conscripted into Hitler’s armies are now 
separated from their families because 
they are performing slave labor for the 


Allies. These men were captured as 
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prisoners of war. As prisoners of war, 
and even as enemies, these men had the 
rights of human beings, of men, of chil- 
dren of God.” 

A new feature, he said, marked this 
deportation. “The skilled men among 
the Sudetenlanders, fathers of families 
and bread-winning males, were often 
kept behind to operate factories and 
work in salt mines, while their wives 
and children and the women in their 
families were loaded in box cars and 
sent out into the night of misery, de- 
privation, and death.” 


German relief unhampered 

From General Lucius Clay, U.S. mil- 
itary governor in Europe, has come a 
denial that army leaders plan any 
change in arrangements for relief work 
of the churches in Germany. Report of 
an impending change had been made 
by Dr. Stewart Herman following a 
visit in Germany. 

The U.S. Military Government “has 
made no announcement concerning 
termination of CRALOG and has no 
plans to suggest such termination,” 
General Clay wired in response to an 
inquiry. “Urge that CRALOG be in- 
formed that this report has no founda- 
tion. Operations of CRALOG are thor- 
oughly appreciated by this office.” 

CRALOG is the organization through 
which American churches and other or- 
ganizations sent clothing and other re- 
lief supplies to Germany. It is per- 
mitted shipping space for 2,000 tons a 
month. Supplies have not been avail- 
able to fill this quota, but have been 
increasing greatly in recent weeks. 


Launch new drive 

“Hundreds of thousands of men, 
women, and children, cold, hungry, and 
homeless,” must be helped through the 
generosity of Roman Catholics of the 


United States, say church spokesmen | 
announcing a new drive for $5,000,00 

The money was being raised durir 
the week of March 16-22 through tk 
Bishops’ Relief Campaign for Victin 
of War. Since 1943, say the bishop 
relief materials valued at $90,000,0( 
have been sent by U.S. Roman Catt 
olics to 61 countries. 


Missions endangered in China 

Missionaries in China fear they wi 
have to leave their posts if Communi 
armies continue their advance. This 
the report of Dr. E. K. Higdon, U: 
mission leader. 

Recently Mrs. Lillian Jenness, Pres 
byterian missionary, was released afte 
70 days’ imprisonment in Singtai, Nort 
China, by Communists. With a grou 
of 22 other missionaries she has bee 
evacuated to Peiping by United Stati 
army planes. Roman Catholic Bishe 
Ignacious Drause, also evacuated, rv 
ported that he and 13 Polish ay 
Chinese priests and nuns were bea 
by the Communists during mass colla’ 
oration trials in Singtai last Decemb 

The Shantung province, center — 
United Lutheran missions in China, 
been the scene of intense fighting. Lil 
week Communists were pushing # 
Kiaohsien, 27 miles northwest of {E 
ULC mission in Tsingtao. Luther 
missionaries are in little danger, i 
cording to Dr. Luther A. Gotwald} 
the ULC Board of Foreign Missiv§ 
staff, because of the American na}. 
forces stationed in the Tsingtao por’), 

Located at Tsingtao are Dr. Paull ‘ 
Anspach, Dr. L. Grady Cooper, the Fy 
Douglas Erickson, the Rev. Theoc?, 
Scholz, the Rev. Malcolm Shutters, | ! 
Rev. Donald M. Wilson, Miss F 
Moody, Miss Mae Rohlfs, and I] 
Clara L. Sullivan. Miss Frieda Stree, 
is at the Kiaochow mission. i) 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


‘Ethiopians to be healthy 
ETHIOPIA IS NOT OFTEN in the head- 
| lines now, which is a welcome relief 
| after its uncomfortable prominence in 
}world news 10 years ago. At least one 
story has come from that remote coun- 
recently, and it is of a pleasant 
wariety. Ethiopia is reorganizing its 
4oublic health program. 
Something of a start was made in 
) hat some years ago when Haile Selas- 
‘ie’s daughter died and a large hospital 
; built and endowed in her memory. 
4 his time the impetus has come from 
4 large supply of medical equipment 
eresented by the Russians. Their fol- 
4A ow-up is to send a medical mission 
what is intended to co-operate in setting 
fp a general hospital and an out- 
vatients’ clinic in Addis Ababa, Ethi- 
#pia’s capital. This mission will also 
a ipervise the establishment of a med- 
sfral school for Ethiopian students. Pro- 
: sions are already made to encourage 
2 Pivanced medical training in Russia. 
24 etting old } 
4 OLD AGE PENSIONS are rapidly increas- 
%%g in number and extent. This is a 
®@urt of the general widening demand 
M#r security and the multiplying de- 
#.4ands upon the public treasury for all 
nds of insurance against the future. 
S)Old age pensions create a problem of 
¢ Meir own, because the age level of the 
»0S. population is steadily rising. In 
2920 the population was divided as fol- 
Ys: 61,493,000 up to 30 years of age; 
(2%994,000 from 30 to 49; 16,224,000 from 
“2% years up. 
At present the figures run—70,895,000 
to 30; 39,707,000 from 30 to 49; 
710,000 from 50 up. In 1975 the es- 
Piate is for 70,077,000 up to 30; 
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45,239,000 from 30 to 49; 47,022,000 from 
50 up, with the trend continuing and 
old age tending to increase its lead even 
over middle age. 

Last year the relief for limited groups 
of the aged reached $800,000,000. The 
present plan proposed for social se- 
curity calls for $1,189,000,000; in 1955, 
for $4,200,000,000. What will be needed 
for old age pensions when security 
controls are established to include all 
the aged, as now proposed? Such funds 
come from taxation, and the diminish- 
ing ratios of youth and middle age 
will have to pay those taxes. The sys- 
tem also discourages thrift and self- 
reliance. 


Danish chickens 

DENMARK Is staging a formidable in- 
vasion of Europe, but it-arouses no 
fears. Denmark is taking over a large 
part of a program to rebuild the poul- 
try stocks of other nations in Europe 
by shipping eggs for hatching and day- 
old chicks to those lands which have 
been stripped by foraging armies or 
food emergencies. 

Already deliveries have been made 
to Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, France, and even Iceland. The 
service is intended to extend further. 
Only a shortage of farm labor in Den- 
mark’s dairy-farming industry is hold- 
ing the present service from reaching 
peak production. 


Money for Greece, Turkey . . . 

WITH THE IMMINENT ending of 
UNRRA, many nations, particularly 
those of the Near East, will not only 
have to increase their taxes; they will 
have to seek loans. In fact, they are 
already besieging the Bank for Inter- 
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national Reconstruction to obtain large 
sums. Most of the money must come 
from America. 

But loans, to be reasonably safe for 
the creditor, must be considered in the 
light of prior liens or encumbrances, 
and these are many and weighty. 1) 
These borrowing nations, burdened 
with the cost of occupation forces, and 
outside political domination, could not 
be held financially responsible in case 
of default. 2) They have been, and 
will continue to be, drained of re- 
sources by looting, exaction of heavy 
reparations, and one-sided commercial 
treatises imposed by the outside dom- 
ination. 

3) Western commercial and indus- 
trial interests of the nations which are 
expected to provide the loans will, at 
the same time, find themselves frozen 
out of any share of the business to be 
supported by the loans: Without some 
adequate safeguards, the loans would 
not merely come from American tax- 
payers; they would never return. 


Doubtful of the £ 

Amonc Briratn’s troubles, not the 
least is the growing instability of the 
pound sterling, not so many years ago 
the world’s monetary standard of value. 
Competent experts are concerned over 
the indications that an inflation psy- 
chology is growing up in England, to 
add to the burden of her financiers 
when her export creditors demand pay- 
ment either in dollars or pounds ster- 
ling. That could easily start a run on 
British credit, which is not too secure 
among her own people. 

An indication of this is seen in the 
fact that the British people have been 
staging a speculative spree in equities. 
Suspicion of the pound sterling seems 
to be due to its superabundance, and 
it is likely to be even more abundant 
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when the Labor Government begins t 
pay off holders of securities in indus- 
tries as they become nationalized. A 
similar flyer in securities was engagec 
in not so long ago by the French peo- 
ple because of their doubt of the value 
of the franc. 


2\st century troubles 

Pror. O. E. Baker, a geographer, ha: 
a tale of woe for America concernins 
the future. For some reason, not dis- 
closed in detail, he says the U.S. pop- 
ulation will decrease in a century t 
100,000,000. At the same time that o 
Russia will rise to 500,000,000. He vis- 
ualizes anywhere up to 2,000,000,006 
Orientals, having in the meantime de- 
veloped “an industrial power many 
times greater than at present,” invad- 
ing the U.S. where there are “one hun- 
dred million people living in relative 
luxury, and with an abnormally hie! 
proportion of aged people.” 

How much chance, Dr. Baker asks 
would the U.S. have, inhabited by “ 
people who do not care to have chil) 
dren”? 


Things American 
Wuen U.S. Army and Navy of 
ficers informally disclosed to membe: 
of Congress that large expenditure cui 
could be made in their respective sery 
ices, if they were allowed to reduy) 
Navy shore establishments and Arnij) 
post installations, it was the membe}) 
of Congress who objected. Such cv 
would mean loss of state or comm 
business in their bailiwicks. ... By e})) 
timate, the eventual cost of vetera 
privileges guaranteed by the G.I. 
of Rights will reach nt least fifty bill 
dollars, with no assurance that it w 
end there if the veterans capitalize 
their rights to the full. 
—JULIUS F. SEEBACY 


The Luth 


Washington 


RECENT CONGRESSIONAL hearings have 
aroused fresh fears over Communism. 
Communistic efforts to undermine the 
democratic form of government must 
be handled in the FBI fashion. But our 
hardest problems are not from external 
filtration. They are internal, 

A few months ago I wrote a story 
here on “Things I am Afraid Of.” Two 
fears I named were “Big Business” and 
“The Control of Publicity.” That sounds 
more like Fascism than Communism. 
Two of America’s grass roots are in 
jeopardy: the little business man and 
the small newspaper. Where is our 
economic liberty if these two are weak- 
ened increasingly? 

There is a Senate Committee titled, 
“Special Committee to Study Problems 
of American Small Business.” Senate 
documents 16, 17, and 18 are published 
by this committee. These contain much 
source material for those interested in 
this study. Senator James E. Murray 
of Montana is chairman of this com- 
mittee. Here is the thought according 
to which his committee is moving: 


“SMALL BUSINESS shall not be unfairly 
4 oppressed or discriminated against by 
| competitors possessing excessive finan- 
cial power and control . . . it shall not 
“be the victim of unfair business or 
commercial practices of any kind in- 
terfering with free competition.” 

“Small business shall not be finan- 
4 cially hamstrung by a credit system 
) which provides only large-scale credit 
for big enterprises while ignoring the 


4 necessities of small business.” 


“In the interest of preserving free 
| competition our anti-monopoly laws 
| shall be vigorously and effectively en- 
_ forced, and some effort be put forth 
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to stop the growth of collectivism in 
American business.” 

This may sound quite theoretical, es- 
pecially to some farmer or small-town 
reader. So let’s put this quoted state- 
ment into two sharp _ illustrations. 
Something happens to a community 
when a local store owner loses his busi- 
ness and becomes a chain store man- 
ager. Something happens to a com- 
munity when a small town daily or 
weekly newspaper is reduced to a few 
sheets while certain metropolitan 
dailies bulge with liquor ads. 

Indeed, the point of this study comes 
to focus in the problem of getting news- 
print today for small newspapers, 
democracy’s grass roots. War controls 
are now off, the supply of paper is much 
less than the demand, prices are sky- 
high and many small users are denied 
supply. It all adds up to a further con- 
centration of economic power in the 
hands of fewer large firms. 


THE BULK OF THE REMAINING forest 
reserve of the world, which is imme- 
diately usable for making newspaper 
pulp, as Senator Murray points out, is 
in the northern part of the globe: Can- 
ada, Alaska, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and the Soviet Union. But look 
what happens! 

One of the devices used to prevent 
anti-trust action by our Government is 
for giant newspaper manufacturers to 
escape to Canada, operate there through 
wholly owned units, and work back and 
forth across a free international border 
without hindrance to their practices of 
monopoly pricing and other arrange- 
ments. Thus it is hard to make an anti- 
trust case against them stick in court. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


We’d Better Watch Germany 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


The time when Christian conscience must be applied to critical international 


situations is before tensions producing revolution and war have accumulated 


A Nazi conspiracy has been uncov- 
ered by Military Government in Ger- 
many! The fact that Nazism still lives 
—despite “de-Nazification” measures— 
is given to the American public as a 
piece of startling news. The earth 
quakes as Hitler’s ghost walks again. 
U.S. newspapers jump to publish the 
conclusion that “disastrous defeat and 
utter ruin in war have not changed the 
character of the German people.” 

What about this conspiracy? Does it 
prove that Hitlerism did not die with 
Hitler? Yes, if proof is needed! It 
would indeed be surprising if no at- 
tempts were made by groups of fanat- 
ical Nazis to regain power. There are 
a few million Nazis in Germany who 
have lost everything, including their 
hope of the future, and they are not all 
interned. Only a limited amount of 
common sense is needed to foresee that 
plots were bound to hatch and that 
bigger ones are still to come! 


Dors THIS MEAN that the German peo- 
ple are incurable? Yes, as long as the 
Four Powers have no real cure to of- 
fer! Shortly after the “plot” was re- 
vealed I talked with a former officer of 
the Public Safety Branch who was not 
surprised at the conspiracy but was 
very much surprised that German re- 
sistance to foreign control was so slow 
in developing! He did not base his feel- 
ings on the conviction that all Germans 
are Nazis, but on the sober conclusion 
that conditions in postwar Germany are 
bound to lead to popular rebellion. 
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I have just paid a visit to Germany 
and I found that the rising wind of 
criticism and complaint, which was 
merely plaintive a year ago, has ac- 
quired undertones of anger and des- 
peration. Nobody pretends that the 
Hitler government was a good one, but 
lots of us liked to believe an Allied 
Control Commission would be “differ- 
ent.” In the eyes of growing numbers 
of Germans—not all of whom are Nazis 
—we are definitely not “different.” 

Do we learn nothing from the past? © 
German resistance to French military | 
occupation of the Ruhr Valley after the — 
first World War was not inspired by the 
sight of the swastika. French occupa- — 
tion merely provided additional fuel for — 
Hitler instead of obtaining coal from — 
Krupp. It is almost axiomatic that | 
where there is no work there will be 
hunger. Where there is hunger there_ 
will be desperate anger. Where there | 
is anger there will be riots and war. 

No matter how much we talk about 
Germans “getting what they deserve,” 
you can’t in the long run expect them 
(or any other people) not to react. 
against hunger, misery, and cold by 


cupied countries, but have we? 


JUST AS SURE as 2 x 2 = 4, there ig 
going to be growing resistance to Mil- 
itary Government in Germany and ij), hy 
would be a good idea to look at Mil-. 
itary Government before blaming 


everything on unreconstructed Nazis. 
But before changing the subject, let us 
ask a parting question. Why is it that 
those who believe “all Germans are 
Nazis anyway” register the biggest sur- 
prise when some Germans turn out to 
be Nazis after all? Certainly there are 
Nazis still alive and loose in Germany, 
but let us think carefully before adopt- 
ing measures which may ultimately 
drive all Germans into the arms of a 
new Fascist Fuhrer! 


ALL OVER Europe the winter has been 
extraordinarily severe and conditions 
of life are miserably bad. Transporta- 
tion has been brought almost to a 
standstill not only in Germany but also 
in Czechoslovakia. Food is scarce not 
only in Hungary, but also in Holland. 
Fuel and electricity have been severely 
rationed not only in Austria, but also 
in England. There are shortages every- 
where but the significant thing is that 
each nation believes it is suffering more 
than any other, and this is particularly 
true of Germany. Part of the trouble 
is that Germans still do not have access 
to all the news. But the major part of 
the difficulty is that there is so much 
unhappiness and suffering right in Ger- 
many that very few Germans attempt 
to raise their eyes and look beyond 
their immediate surroundings. And 
also, they blame their predicament on 
the fact that their country is cut into 
four pieces and governed by four dif- 
ferent foreign nations. 

But when Germans speak of Allied 
“injustices’—as they constantly do— 
they do not usually mean the physical 


iisuffering or discomfort arising from 
‘lack of food and fuel. Not even the 


‘confiscation of housing by occupation 


authorities. 


One of the chief causes of disgruntle- 
‘ment is the continued detention of war 
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prisoners. Slowly the conscience of 
Britain and America has been waking 
to the undeniable fact that, under the 
present circumstances, this is another 
form of slave traffic. Yesterday I had a 
letter from a German war prisoner in 
France who for months has been try- 
ing, with our help, to keep his wife 
waiting for his-return. He has now re- 
ceived word that she has gone off with 
another man. This is one individual 
case, but it can be multiplied thou- 
sands of times. As in Hungary, hun- 
dreds of homes in every community 
are without a husband and father and 
therefore without adequate food and 
clothing and protection during these 
chaotic days. 


ANOTHER FERTILE HOTBED of German 
ill-feeling surrounds the camps of po- 
litical prisoners who are being detained 
for trial. I know of a man who for 18 
months was interned in Germany, ap- 
parently because he was the director 
of a national bank. He had never been 
a member of the Nazi party and his 
family had suffered considerably under 
the Hitler regime. During the whole 
period of his imprisonment he was 
questioned only once and this for 
barely 15 minutes. His release was just 
as unexpected and unfounded as his 
arrest. This is not an isolated instance. 
There are thousands like him. 

It has been an exceedingly difficult 
problem, as everybody knows, to find 
the real Nazis below the top-level of 
outstanding leaders whose names were 
household words. Nobody objects to 
the punishment of guilty Nazis, but 
there are many Germans who feel that 
injustices of the purge under military 
government have been equally as great 
as those under Himmler. In the at- 
tempt to speed up de-Nazification, Al- 
lied officers have tried to get rid of 
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their prisoners as quickly as possible. 
This can be worse than eternal arrest.» 
Just before Christmas, in freezing cold 
weather, a group of 400 Germans who 
were on the list of those demanded by 
the Polish government, were marched 
out into the open air at Dachau, 
stripped of their clothing, put into thin 
linen suits and sent off to Poland. So 
far as the Allied records are concerned, 
these cases have been “handled.” I 
know of one Protestant pastor among 
them, whom even some Poles will try 
to save—if they can. 

To be sure, Germans are tempted to 
fly to extremes in their comparison of 
their condition now and under Hitler. 
I have a certified copy of a document 
drawn up by a group of Germans in a 
camp for political internees. These men 
were also in concentration camps un- 
der Hitler and solemnly declare that 
their treatment now is much worse than 
it was then. They point out that the 
food is worse, and that living conditions 
in general are far below the inhuman 
standards of the Nazi camps. Of course, 
these men were not in the “death 
camps,” but it is to be presumed that 
the Allied authorities are not deliber- 
ately trying to send even the Nazis to 
gas chambers or crematories. 

It is useless to talk about justice. 
democracy and peace as long as such 
conditions exist. That is why German 
church leaders feel that Christian pro- 
tests must soon be made. 


THERE IS A THIRD “injustice” on the 
German list. Millions of refugees have 
poured into Germany, many of whom 
were Nazi traitors in the countries from 
which they come and to which they 
owed allegiance as citizens. The Czechs 
and the Poles can never forget how 
they were betrayed by Nazi leaders of 
German-speaking minorities within 
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their borders. But mixed among these 
refugées are hundreds of thousands of 
Germans who were driven out of terri- 
tory that never belonged to the Poles 
or the Czechs. Regardless of the claims 
of the persecuted nations to geograph- 
ical revision of the boundary lines, it 
should not be forgotten that the ex- 
pelees who are scattered over Germany 
will sow seeds of discontent wherever 
they settle. It requires no prophetic 
gifts to see that serious disturbances 
and eventual rebellion are bound to 
boil up sooner or later. 

What can the church do in this situa- 
tion? Until now certain churches have 
been able to provide limited amounts 
of food, clothing and other assistance 
to combat the tremendous need in 
Europe. Help has been given to Ger- 
many by voluntary agencies through 
CRALOG, but there is some danger 
that even these relatively small send- 
ings will cease. Military authorities 
state that shipments which have aver- 
aged only about 500 tons a month are — 
hardly worth the trouble and extra 
work that they cause. They do not 
appear to take into account the fact that | 
even 500 tons a month may go a long 
way to do what Military Government 
has not succeeded in doing, namely, 
leaven “justice” with “love.” 

Eventually it may make the differ- 
ence between a peaceful evolution in 
Germany and outright rebellion, against 
which the German church could hardly 
protest. In fact, Germans would expect 
that the Confessing Church which 
fought against National Socialism 
should also fight against the Allied). 
Control Commission! 


I 
t 
’ 
a 


reactionary elements which soon ma 
spurt ahead. These “reactionary” ele 
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ments are not merely the old German 
“nationalists” of the 1920’s, nor are 
they the unseated Nazis of Hitler’s 
time. They represent exactly what the 
word reaction means, namely, a coun- 
ter-movement against everything which 
now is. I have said that a former of- 
ficer of the Public Safety Branch of 
A.M.G. expressed his surprise that re- 
sistance in Germany was so slow in 
building up. Part of the credit for this 
may go to the church which has hon- 
estly attempted to work with Military 
Government and has tried to pacify 
the population, first of all by pointing 
out the deep guilt of the nation and, 
secondly, by pleading for patience and 
forebearance during this period of eco- 
nomic and political chaos. But soon the 
church must champion the causes of its 
people. 

Allied policy in Germany has im- 
proved a great deal since VE-Day, but 


it has changed very slowly and only 
when it has been pushed. Further 
changes will require a great deal of 
pushing on the part of the American 
public opinion, because policy is made 
not in Berlin but in Washington. Amer- 
icans who are interested in making 
peace permanent—regardless of their 
feelings concerning Germany—should 
examine themselves to find out whether 
they really know as much about the 
present government of Germany as 
they think they do. It is not consistent 
to complain that Germans did not make 
it their business to find out what Hitler 
was doing behind the barbed wire of 
his concentration camps, if we do not 
make it our business to find out what 
is actually happening in the four zones 
of occupation. 
Nazi plots 

about, but a 
movement is. 


are nothing to worry 
national “resistance” 


Dost Thou Promise? 


By BENJAMIN G. LOTZ 


Observed everywhere among Lutherans 
is the rite of confirmation, in which 
young people take upon themselves 
promises made for them in baptism 


AT THIS TIME of the year young peo- 
ple are going regularly to Lutheran 
churches one or two afternoons each 
week. The purpose is catechetical in- 
struction and it looks forward to con- 
firmation which takes place usually on 
Palm Sunday or Pentecost. 

This follows the rubric of the Com- 
mon Service Book which designates 
certain seasons from ancient times as 
the most fitting for the administration 
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— 
of Confirmation, though it may be ad- 


ministered at any time. This rubric. 
provides, too, for the custom of cate- 
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chetical instruction in the summer and 
confirmation in the autumn, a practice 
still quite prevalent in many country 
churches. 


THERE IS NO uniformity in our 
churches regarding confirmation and no 
great desirability that there should be. 
The Scandinavians in this country still 
prefer confirmation on the day of Pen- 
tecost and many an earnest pastor ap- 
proves of this plan for he likes the ad- 
ditional time it gives him after Easter 
for continuing the instruction of those 
to be confirmed. 

The age of confirmation varies. The 
Windish or Slovenian people confirm 
the children at 12 years of age, rem- 
iniscent of Jesus’ visit with his parents 
in the Temple. Others stress the sense 
of greater responsibility and. compre- 
hension that come with the dawn of 
maturity. They prefer that the cate- 
chumens should be high school stu- 
dents. Such questions a wise pastor 
must decide in consultation with Chris- 
tian parents, 

Everywhere, however, Luther’s Small 
Catechism is used, though the partic- 
ular edition may be one of the pastor’s 
choosing. The United Lutheran Church 
has no official edition of the catechism. 
At first sight this may seem strange 
and undesirable. On the contrary, a 
variety of different editions guarantees 
suitable material for groups of different 
ages. It is also helpful for the pastor 
to have new instruments as aids in 
dealing with God’s truth. An official 
catechism, too, might stay the hand of 
a writer willing to give the church a 
new and better book. 


At tum tre of the Reformation, there 
was a wholesome reaction against the 
Roman Catholic ideas and ceremonies 
connected with confirmation. In fact, 
Lutheran confirmation has only one 
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thing in common with Roman Catholic 
confirmation today—that is in the name 
itself! Luther in Babylonian Captivity 
of the Church rejected it as a sacra- 
ment. 

Do not believe that the Protestant 
Reformers felt there was no need for 
instruction before the youth were ad- 
mitted to the Lord’s Supper. In 1539— 
in the now French city of Strasbourg— 
the clergy were urged diligently to ad- 
monish that, before children were ad- 
mitted to the Lord’s Table, they be 
given instruction and then examined. 
The Church Order of Cassel of the same 
year contained an order of confirma- 
tion and a usage similar to this spread 
to other parts of Germany. 

Martin Chemnitz, that doughty old 
Lutheran theologian, treated confirma- 
tion in his great Examen. He believed 
that the rite of confirmation, cleansed 
of its superstition and unscriptural tra- 
dition, can be edifying for the church. 
When the baptized have come to the 
age of discretion, let them renounce 
Satan publicly and accept the Christian 
faith. Let prayers be said for these 
youth that God may guide, keep, and 
strengthen them by his Spirit in this 
profession. And if it can be done with- 
out superstition, let the laying on of 
hands be added to this prayer. This 
statement is doubtlessly the first con- 
structive opinion of confirmation on the 
part of the Lutheran Church. 


Confirmation was popularized by 
Philipp Spener. It was not to be just: 
a public ceremony but an attempt “to 
bring the head into the heart”—to us 
his phrase. Through his work and in- 
fluence, confirmation won its wa 
slowly in the face of opposition. Ir 
Hessia, it had to be held on a weekday 
and not in the church, lest it be con 
sidered “ecclesiastical drama and dis 
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play.” Finally with the incorporation 
of its use in the Prussian Chureh Or- 
der of 1821, confirmation became an al- 
most indispensable rite of the Lutheran 
Church in Europe, Africa, America, and 
the islands of the sea. 


NatuRALLyY for evangelical Christians, 
it is not anointing with oil, or a blow on 
the cheek, or the presence of a bishop 
that makes confirmation significant. 
Rather it is the preliminary instruction, 
the public profession of faith, and the 
prayer for the guidance of God’s Spirit 
that count. 

The instruction consists in studying 

-the Bible and the Small Catechism. 
This is no haphazard instruction and no 
conscientious pastor looks upon it as 
such. In some cases, this study is fol- 
lowed by a public examination. Nat- 
urally this is an incentive for the pastor 
to do his work well and it is a bene- 
ficial review of Christian truth for the 
congregation—but it is difficult for the 
children. It is likely to put too much 
_ premium on a good memory and a 
facile tongue, with too little premium 

on consecration and faithfulness. If a 
_ public examination is to be held, it can 
_ be in the presence of the church council 
with perhaps the parents present. This 
might be something that would be help- 
ful to those most concerned. 

The next step is the public profession 
of faith. The Apostles’ Creed used in 
the catechumen’s baptism by his par- 
ents or sponsors now becomes his own 
personal confession. And to seal this, 
is added this question: Dost thou 
promise to abide in this Faith? Then 
the following question, the meaning of 
which ought to be clear after careful 
instruction, runs something like this— 
‘though I have put it somewhat in my 
‘own words. “As a member of the Lu- 
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theran Church, will you remain faith- 
ful to its teachings which you have 
learned in the Bible and the Catechism, 
and make diligent use of the way in 
which God shows His love and mercy 
to you? For this way is God’s Word 
and the Sacraments.” And the answer 
is this: “Yes, by the help of God.” 


-TuIs IS AN IMPORTANT question. God 
has shown His love and merey to us 
in the preaching of the Gospel and the 
ordinances of the church. He has re- 
vealed himself in His Word. By a care- 
ful study of the Bible and attendance 
at church, by reading religious litera- 
ture, by faithful reception of the Lord's 
Supper—then, the passing of the years 
will mark true growth in grace and in 
the knowledge of the Lord. This ques- 
tion, with all that is implied when an- 
swered sincerely, is the high point in 
the confirmation service. It marks the 
moment of decision and firm resolution 
and the beginning of a responsible 
Christian life. 

Then follows the prayer of blessing. 
This beautiful prayer can be traced to 
the Chureh Order of Schleswig Hol- 
stein. “The Father in Heaven, for 
Jesus’ sake, renew and increase in thee 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, to thy 
strengthening in faith, to thy growth in 
grace, to thy patience in suffering, and 
to the blessed hope of everlasting life.” 
This shows the act of the church and 
the response of the church to the act of 
the child, Christians believe that in 
Holy Baptism the Holy Spirit is given. 
In the rite of confirmation, the church 
prays that this gift shall be renewed 
and strengthened. 


To THs prayer is added the ancient 
custom—going back to the time of the 
New Testament—of the laying on of 
hands. This act is only that of a sym- 
bol and can be omitted if desired, 
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though nothing would be gained by the 
omission. Our people today are not 
easily led astray by the misuse and the 
misunderstanding of symbolical acts. 
Rather this age is restoring the sym- 
bolical to its proper place in the life 
of the church. 

Then the act of confirmation is sealed 
by the pastor as he takes the hand of 
each confirmed, declaring that those 
who have made this confession are now 
members of the Christian Church in the 
fullest sense of the word, authorized to 
receive the Holy Supper and entitled to 


Confirmation at Sixteen 


By BESSIE ENGSTROM 


An experiment in deferring confirmation 
until mid-adolescence has been con- 
ducted at Holy Trinity Church, New 
York City 


PROTESTANT CHURCHES receive boys 
and girls into full membership at the 
age of from 12 to 14 years. By the rite 
of confirmation, or other commitment 
process, these young persons publicly 
accept the privileges and obligations of 
membership. 

In 1929, Elmer T. Clark published a 
booklet entitled, The Psychology of Re- 
ligious Awakening. He gathered data 
from an analysis of the earlier religious 
experiences of a large number of stu- 
dents in colleges and universities, as 
reported by themselves. These experi- 
ences were related to confirmation, 
conversion, or any sudden awakening. 
He compared his results with those re- 
ported by other psychologists in the re- 


Sister Bessie Engstrom is a deaconess on the 
staff of Holy Trinity, New York. 


full participation in the spiritual priv- 
ileges of the church. 

Now are the branches abiding fully in 
the Vine! Now will they receive the 
Eternal Bread and drink the Cup of the 
New Testament shed for their sins! May 
no false doctrine lead them from the 
Gospel truth, no love of the world en- 
tice them from God! Rather the church 
prays that these now confirmed may 
know God more perfectly and love God 
more fervently and serve God in every 
good work and deed to the glory of 
His holy Name! 


ligious field, including Edwin D. Star- 
buck of Clark University. 

He reached the conclusion that the 
two age-periods at which religious r 
awakening most frequently takes place’ 
are 12 and 16 years. The religious in- 
fluences in the home, as well as in the 
Sunday school, were considered in/|’ 
these studies. The results seem to in- 
dicate that the Sunday school exerts 
greater influence, from the fact that the 
lack of such training “tends even mor 
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strongly than the lack of home training 
to prevent gradual and normal religious 
development.” Therefore, “the field 
should be assiduously cultivated by re- 
ligious education.” ! 


FAILURE OF THE CHURCHES to hold 
young persons through participation in 
worship, service, and social activities is 
a matter of grave concern to religious 
leaders. This was disclosed recently in 
a class discussion in the Religious Edu- 
cation Department of New York Uni- 
versity. These classes bring together 
pastors, directors of religious education, 

-and other professional religious and 
social workers of all Protestant denom- 
inations, as well as Jewish rabbis and 
teachers, and occasionally Roman Cath- 
olic leaders in education. 

| Do the reports of the psychologists 
-and the losses reported by religious 
‘leaders indicate the need for a change 
‘in the educational set-up of the church 
school for the adolescent period? The 
church has traditionally geared its edu- 
‘cational program to culminate at the 
earlier adolescent age which the psy- 
chological data indicate is one of the 
‘periods of greatest frequency of re- 
ligious awakening. Does it not seem 
that religious leaders are unconsciously 
encouraging a sense of graduation from 
‘tthe church at the age of 12 or 13, 
through the emphasis placed upon con- 
ation or other commitment process 
at this age? 

Is it possible to provide more ade- 
juately for “the normal wave of re- 
igious awakening” at 16? Although 
xlans and programs have been pre- 
yared for the teen-age group in the 
urch, and leaders are being trained 
}o guide them, there is not the serious 
oncentration of effort which the need 
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and the opportunity seem to warrant. 


Hoty Triyity LuTHerAN CHURCH in 
New York City attempted to meet this 
need, not only through the established 
youth organization, the Luther League, 
but through the organized educational 
program of the Sunday and weekday 
church school. Dr. Paul Scherer, pastor 
of this congregation for 25 years, re- 
ports that young persons confirmed 
during his pastorate frequently express 
the wish that they might have had their 
confirmation experience and instruc- 
tion at a later period because they “did 
not know what it was all about” at the 
earlier age. Others indicated more 
readiness to make a positive commit- 
ment to Christ at 16 than they had at 
12 or 13 years. Four years ago the con- 
gregation therefore decided to admin- 
ister the rite of confirmation at 16 years 
of age rather than at 13, and to gear its 
entire teen-age program to this end. 

As a result, particular recognition is 
given to the promotion of 12-year-old 
boys and girls into the intermediate or 
teen-age department of the church 
school. Much of the former anticipa- 
tion and enthusiasm of enrollment in 
the confirmation class is apparent as the 
new teen-agers enter upon the respon- 
sibilities of their four-year preparation 
for full membership in the church. In- 
stead of the “confirmation class,” it is 
now called the “confirmation depart- 
ment,” the fourth year of which is 
known as the “senior class.” 


IN THE PUBLICATION by Doctor Clark, 
previously referred to, he insists that 
while methods and attitudes are im- 
portant in religious education, the mys- 
tical element must not be omitted. He 
points out the need to include also the 
great doctrines of the Church concern- 
ing God, redemption, and eternity. All 
of these emphases are considered in 
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planning the curriculum for the four 
years in the confirmation department at 
Holy Trinity Church in both Sunday 
and weekday classes. 

The material provided by the re- 
ligious education committee of the gen- 
eral church body is adapted for use up 
to the fourth year. In the final year, 
the catechism is reviewed and the 
broader interests and duties of disciple- 
ship are studied. Attendance at the 
weekday session each Friday afternoon 
is required. The Old Testament, the 
New Testament (particularly the Life 
of Christ), the Church, Worship, and 
Missions comprise the subjects for 
study. Worship services in the Sunday 
school are planned and conducted by 
these boys and girls under careful lead- 
ership. 

Various activities in the church serve 
further to increase the sense of respon- 
sibility of the pupils. Promotion into 
the confirmation department of the 
church school is the occasion also of in- 
itiation into the Luther League at an 
impressive candlelight service. The 
boys of the confirmation department 
compose the Junior Clergy, and learn 
to assist the pastors as acolytes and 
crucifers. After confirmation, they may 
become communion assistants. Since 
attendance at the weekly Sunday 
morning service is accepted as one of 
the requirements of this department, a 
central section in the church is reg- 
ularly reserved for the group. The pas- 
tors use opportunities to bring the 
young catechumens to the attention of 
the congregation. 

The pupils have readily accepted the 
plan. The church board through its 
education committee gives the pastors 
active support and co-operation, The 
understanding and encouragement of 
parents are secured through parent- 
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teacher meetings which are held three 
times a year. 


MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR confirmation 
class acquire dignity among their fel- 
lows comparable to that of high school 
seniors. Significant events highlight the 
confirmation period. A meeting with 
members of the church board, planned — 
for the purpose of examining the cate-_ 
chumens, loses some of its awesome- | 
ness through the kindly and sympa-_ 
thetic interest of the men. A dinner 
and social evening, at which the class | 
members are guests of the intermediate | 
and senior Luther League groups, also 
serves to introduce them to their pro- 
spective Sunday school teacher and his | 
family. Each year, the education com- 
mittee sends one or two older youths to 
a Lutheran leadership training camp. 
Last summer, six members of the con-, 
firmation class asked for this privilege.|| 
The usual amount allowed on the bud- 
get for the purpose was divided and) 
the balance was paid by those attend- f 
ing the camp. j 

The first class having completed the 
four years of special preparation was 
confirmed last Whitsunday. As the boy; 
and girls and their parents greeted thi 
pastors following the service, all ex 
pressed appreciation and joy for th// 
experiences of the day, and for thi’ 
training which had been given. “Yo! 
have done so much for our children.) 
was the earnest remark of parent) 
“Pastor, you must tell me what I cai) 
do to help you in your work at th” 
church,” said one young girl eagerly. | 


IN ADVANCING THE AGE of confirmatio 
it is hoped that the young people w 
become more firmly established in the 
loyalty to Christ and the church. T’ 
new plan will be the means of mil 
istering to them regularly and 
sistently in Christian education and 
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the fellowship of the church until at 
least their sixteenth year. The im- 
} portance of developing within boys and 
}) girls this feeling of “belonging” to the 
' church family is emphasized by Theo- 
dore G. Soares in Religious Education. 
He believes, too, that “the experience 
_of church membership has a peculiarly 
religious character; and it is of the 
} highest importance that children should 
} grow up in this experience.” 2 This is 
| true not only of the children of re- 
ligious parents who are within the 
cchurch’s fellowship. But “children of 
‘non-religious or irreligious families 
»may also have this experience of be- 
longing to the religious group.” 
It is significant to note that the boys 
and girls included in this experiment 
Yhave not become impatient to assume 
‘the larger relationship in the church 
‘family, nor have they resented the ex- 
‘tended period of training. The under- 
standing, acceptance, and positive rec- 
ognition of the plan and of the young 
‘geople on the part of parents and con- 
}zregation have produced the psycho- 
“Wogical effect of complete satisfaction. 
“| The pamphlets of Starbuck and Clark 
‘) ndicate that in the latter report of 1929, 
Vhe greatest frequency of awakening 
e at 12 years, as against 15 and a 
alf years, according to the report in 
1897. This is in line with the more 


a Soares, Religious Education, p. 250. 


I won’t.” 
Joey at least was truthful. 
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rapid general development in the 
thinking of boys and girls, today. 
Nevertheless, even the younger psy- 
chologist reports a second peak at 16 
approaching the height of the 12-year 
peak, This agreement indicates that in 
spite of other changes in environment, 
culture, and education the 16-year level 
is significant in_ the spiritual develop- 
ment of youth—doubtless much more so 
than religious leaders have realized. 


ON A HISTORICAL BASIS, also, confirma- 
tion at the advanced age may be jus- 
tified. In the early Christian church, 
the preparation of adult converts was 
considered most necessary. Participa- 
tion in the sacrament, and the ability 
to give a reason for the faith that was 
in them, required a period of training 
in the school of the catechumens. A 
more mature understanding is assured 
at 16 years than at 12 or 13. 

Doctor Clark’s analysis seemed to in- 
dicate a continuation in the religious 
awakening of youth from the sixteenth 
until the nineteenth year, and then a 
decrease. Having provided for de- 
velopment throughout the adolescent 
years, it is to be hoped that in the new 
plan for confirmation, the church may 
establish habit patterns and create sat- 
isfactions in spiritual and social expe- 
riences, which will carry over into the 
less impressionable years to follow. 


I Won’r 
Jory, AGED three and a half, stood in front of the church, waiting to 
be taken home from the Children of the Church. He began singing 
quietly to himself, “Jesus Loves Me.” The person taking him home 
overheard him, and as she helped him into the car she asked, “Joey, 
can you sing, ‘Jesus Loves Me’?” Joey promptly replied, “I can, but 
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NOT FAR AWAY 


By RUTH SIFFERD SCHNEIDER 


It's dangerous for parents to be selfish about their children, and to discourage 


their youthful idealistic ambition to undertake careers of Christian service 


Tue oLD pastor leaned back in his 
chair, holding the letter he had just 
read. Memories of the first confirma- 
tion day in this beloved parish crowded 
his thoughts. That had been 20 years 
ago. They had been two such fine girls 
—his confirmands of that long past Palm 
Sunday—girls who had grown up in 
the church school and in all the activ- 
ities of the church. They were daugh- 
ters of faithful church members. 

This letter was from one of them— 
Nan Johnson—first a teacher, then a 
missionary wife and mother in India. 
Nan always managed to write to her 
pastor at least once a year. And now 
someone had told her he was about to 
retire from active ministry. The letter 
she had written was full of warmth and 
sincerity. It brought happy tears to 
the old man’s eyes. 

But what of the other girl, Mary 
Lynn Blair? The pastor remembered 
how clearly and steadily she had re- 
peated her confirmation verse, “Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet and a light 
unto my path.” Mary Lynn had wanted 
to be a nurse and go with Nan to some 
foreign field. But when the time came 
for her to leave home, her parents 
begged her not to go so far when she 
was so young. They prevailed upon her 
to stay at home and work for a year in 
her father’s office. 


MEMORIES OF THAT YEAR brought a 
smile to the lips of the pastor. Mary 
Lynn was always dropping in to talk 
with the parsonage family—reading bits 
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of catalogs from nurses’ training school: 
and bubbling over with enthusiasm 
when together they finally chose a Lu- 
theran hospital in the East. But wher 
the year was almost over, Mary Lynn’: 
mother persuaded her to give up going 
East. She said it was too far away, anc 
Mary Lynn decided to go to a smaller 
hospital near by. The pastor’s face 
saddened as he remembered how the 
light had gradually left Mary Lynn’s 
eyes—how she had made listless prepa- 
rations for school, how she came home 
after two months of training, giving up 
her profession. | 

Rather reluctantly, Mary Lynn hac 
come to the parsonage to tell about it 
She had seemed reticent about talking 
over her future, and said that she sum 
posed she would help her father in 
office since he needed her badly. 

That year Mary Lynn was preside 
of the young women’s missionary so} 
ciety. She worked hard at it, and we 
influential in interesting several gir 
in the work. The pastor’s wife sa‘): 


Lynn right at home—that perhaps 
wasn’t/ His will for her to go far awi 


young deaconess to speak at thi 
thankoffering service. Her consecr 
tion and joy in her work radiated 
everything she said. Perhaps it 
natural that an impressionable girl 1 
Mary Lynn should have been inspi® 
to go and do likewise. The pastor 
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been pleased when she had told him 
she was going to be a deaconess. She 
was just the right age to enter the 
motherhouse and he was happy to make 
arrangements for her. 


THEN ONE DAy the pastor had stopped 
to call on Mrs. Blair, Mary Lynn’s 
mother. He was amazed to find her in 
tears about her daughter’s coming de- 

_ parture. “It isn’t that I don’t want her 
to do Christian work,” she sobbed. “I 
| just can’t bear for her to go so far away 
from home. She'll be gone so long and 
when she does come back she’ll never 
be the same little girl again.” 

In vain the pastor had tried to cheer 
Mrs. Blair through what he felt was 
just an attack of feeling-sorry-for-her- 
| self. “But you. wouldn’t want Mary 
| Lynn to stay the same, would you?” he 
asked. “You want her to grow and de- 
| velop and become a fine woman with a 
| well-rounded life.” 
| “She could do that right here at home 
‘with me,” Mrs. Blair had wailed. “I 
) think it’s terrible the way Nan John- 
‘son neglects her mother—going so far 
saway to school that she hardly ever 
) gets home any more.” 

“Nan keeps in touch with her church, 
and her mother is very proud of-her 
| Jetermination to go to India,” the min- 
| ster had reminded Mrs. Blair. And 
e added, “I don’t think we dare inter- 
liere in any way with any young per- 
}son’s call to service—even though it be 
your own daughter who wants to go 


WEEKS LATER Mary Lynn’s father fell 
-nd broke his hip. The pastor remem- 
Hoered how definitely Mrs. Blair had 
tated that now Mary Lynn could not 
/2ave, as she was needed at home. She 


At first Mary Lynn was just post- 
poning entering the motherhouse. After 
a few months she told people that she 
had decided to stay at home to be near 
her people. She had not dropped in at 
the parsonage often after that, and she 
was not very active in the missionary 
society. When Nan Johnson came home 
to be commissioned as a missionary, 
preferring her home church for this 
event, Mary Lynn Blair did not come 
to the service. 

She lived at home, worked for her 
father, married a well-to-do, pleasure- 
loving young man who took over her 
father’s business. The young couple 
had one child. And Mary Lynn’s life 
was full of activities. She was always 
too busy to do much church work, al- 
though she sent a substantial check 
each year. 

And then Mary Lynn and her hus- 
band were killed in an automobile ac- 
cident. Their son John, 11 years old, 
went to live with his grandmother, Mrs. 
Blair. People had said that having John 
saved Mrs. Blair from grieving herself 
to death. 


For AWHILE THE Buarrs stayed away 
from church, shunning the ordeal of 
seeing pity in the eyes of their old 
friends. But that passed and time 
brought them back to their accustomed 
habits. John, who before the tragedy 
had never attended even church school 
with any regularity, became an ardent 
church-goer. The old pastor smiled as 
he remembered how thrilled John had 
been the first Sunday he was allowed 
to do the service of the acolyte—and 
his grandmother had been no less 
thrilled. 

Young John was in this year’s con- 
firmation class—the last for the retir- 
ing pastor. Drawing a long sigh of con- 
tentment, the old man closed his eyes in 
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the gathering dusk as his mind carried 
him through the event of that after- 
noon. Mrs. Blair had stopped to bring 
some magazines Which she knew the 
pastor enjoyed reading and she had 
said, “Pastor, ’m grateful for my sec- 
ond chance.” 

At his look of not-quite-understand- 
ing, she had gone on, “I mean, I’ve been 
given John’s life to help mold—even 
after I had failed so miserably with 
Mary Lynn’s. John is so like she was 
at this age, and believe me, Pastor, I 
shall never interfere in any way with 
anything he wants to do in the service 
of his Master.” 

That had made the minister think of 
Nan Johnson’s letter which had come 
that morning and he had read it to Mrs. 
Blair, reminding her that she and Mary 
Lynn had been his first confirmands in 
this parish. 

“How blind I was not to see what I 
was doing to Mary Lynn’s life,” Mrs. 
Blair said sadly. “I blame myself for 
the way she lived and how she drifted 


nA 
Music of Life 


HE Is AN OLD MAN, but holds himself erect and looks about with a 
daring that almost amounts to a challenge. His hair is tousled, his 
face unshaven, and his clothes well-worn and unclean. 

But there is music in him! I’ve seen him at recitals, at choir con- 
certs in church, and in the reading room of the local “Y.” They have 
a piano in that reading room. When I stopped there the other day, 
the old man, looking as untidy as ever, was present. He was talking 
loudly to some men around a table and not being too careful about 
his language. But he can play the piano. 

They asked him if he would, and he complied at once. His touch 
was soft as he played “On Wings of Song.” His fingers moved nimbly 
over the keyboard for Chopin. I wondered. 

What I saw and heard is not half the story, I’m sure. This man 
knew another life. He has played to other audiences than that of a 
“Y” reading room. As I sat and listened, sympathy and pity filled 
me. One of God’s children for whom Christ died! His life, too, should 
be music to Him who has made us for harmony with himself. 
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from her church. I see now that of the 
two girls who started their Christian 
life so happily, Nan was the one who 
was not far away, even though Mary 
Lynn never left her home town.” 


THE OLD PASTOR nodded assent, not 
trusting himself to speak, and she went 
on humbly, unashamed of the tears now 
streaking her face, “God has been so 
good to give me another chance—and 
this time, with His help, I shall not 
fail.” | 

They had sat in silence for awhile 
then, thinking long thoughts about the 
wonderful ways of God. At last the 
pastor said, “And when I have con-— 
firmed my last class, I shall think es- 
pecially of John—and you—as I pray 
‘The Father in Heaven for Jesus’ sake,, 
renew and increase in thee the gift of 
the Holy Ghost...’ 

“And I shall pray that wherever John 
goes—and it may be far—he shall al- 
ways be, like Nan Johnson, not far) 
away from his church and his God.” 


T. A. Harric 
The Luth 


The Final Blow 


STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF AMOS 


The readings for this study are Chapters 
Eight and Nine. 


IN THE ScrIPTURE which we regard as 
} Amos’ seventh sermon, there is an in- 
terlude of biography (7:10-17). This 
will be considered in our study next 
' week, as a conclusion to the series of 
studies on Amos. 

This makes it possible to consider the 
five visions of chapters seven to nine 
in close succession. The prophet has 
‘narrated his visions of locusts and fam- 
ine; drought and fire; a crooked wall 
-and its destruction (chapter seven). 
Now he will tell what he saw of sum- 
mer fruit and corruption and of a smit- 
‘ten sanctuary and God’s final blow. 
‘Their climax is the temple caving in 
‘and burying the congregation under 
‘its walls. 


Vision Four (8:1-3). Amos saw 
bagain. Perhaps he had picked a basket 
of fruit and watched it rot quickly in 
‘the summer heat. People who heard 
‘him tell about it could get his meaning 
easily. It is, perhaps, difficult for us. 
The truth reached them by a play on 
‘Hebrew words. There was a word for 
‘summer fruit.” There was a word for 
“end.” And the two sounded very much 
ilike. 

For our understanding, we must as- 
sociate ideas instead of sounds. Fruits 
dicked in. summer, particularly in the 
‘ropics, spoil quickly. That is to say 
Vhat the end of a summer fruit is not 
| ar away. Such is Israel’s plight. Then, 
lso, when fruits are ready to pick, the 
nd of summer is near. That season 
vas upon Israel. 


KNOW THE BIBLE 


By Ralph D. Heim 


We, too, see. As a moment ago Amos 
was declaring the end of the nation, 
this is the end of the people. 

The songs with which the harvest 
was celebrated’ at the shrines—those 
summer-fruits of praise, will become 
dismal howlings. The streets will be 
baskets for the decaying bodies of the 
slaughtered people. 

Amos’ fifth vision narrative has a 
prelude and a postlude, as it appears 
now. The postlude is a doxology (9:5, 
6) discussed earlier. It declares the 
power of God to do what the vision 
portrays. The prelude (8:4-14) is an 
oracle which some believe to have been 
displaced from its original place in the 
book. It fittingly enforces the reason 
for God’s action. 


Min-rIcHTH CENTURY before Christ in 
Israel was a postwar period following 
the war-like reign of Joash (798-793). 
Jeroboam II (785-744) had restored the 
borders of Israel, perhaps extended 
them. There was such seeming security 
as had not been known since Solomon 
(973-933). : 

The Israelites had once been desert 
dwellers. Then each shared alike in 
the good or ill of the tribes. Property 
was held in common. There was work 
for all and they worked or died. In 
Palestine it was different. First they 
lived in semi-nomadic state. There was 
a certain emphasis on agriculture with 
village dwelling and shepherding inter- 
mingled. 

Life was more simple then and more 
genuinely religious. Those hardy hus- 
bandmen were awed by the chastise- 
ments of nature as they lived in the 
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majestic order of physical events. Yet 
they were tempted to mingle with the 
Canaanitish culture. The Canaanites 
had wine, and also gods whose worship 
fostered the use of various evils. The 
Hebrews did not keep clear of such 
entanglements. 

Now there was more city life and 
so-called civilization. Israel had ad- 
vanced to a mercantile order of society 
and civic organization of government. 
Such conditions often are marked by 
fickleness and likelihood to panic, false 
art and general artificiality, great con- 
trasts of luxury alongside squalor, com- 
fort and thoughtlessness on the part of 
rulers. 

Besides, everything gets accelerated 
in postwar periods. 


As AMOS DESCRIBES IT in Israel, there 
was revival of trade and agriculture. 
A building boom. Inflation, no doubt. 
Everybody making haste to get rich, 
even magistrates and priests smitten 
with love for money. No disinterested 
service of nation, of God. Careless in- 
difference to the plight of the poor. 
Enjoyment of ill-gotten gain. Exploita- 
tion of the weak. General depravity of 
life. Well-fed and optimistic but not 
really patriotic. Faith without moral 
insight, sympathy, depth of conviction 
or breadth of feeling. 

Amos mentions one more result 
which must not be missed (8:11-14). 
With a rare figure he describes a com- 
ing famine for bread of life and water 
of life. We live in a day when we see 
such a famine on a worldwide scale. 


Vision Five (9:1-4). In vision three, 
Amos saw the Lord standing—on a 
crooked wall which was the State of 
of Israel. 

Amos saw again and the Lord is 
standing, this time upon an altar. It is 
not unreasonable to imagine that Amos 
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was speaking in full view of the altar 
in the Bethel sanctuary. If so, the vivid 
drama of this narrative must have been 
overpowering. 

On that altar as Amos pictures it, 
the Lord stands and directs the dem- 
olition of the sanctuary. “Smite,” he 
commands the forces of his mighty jus- 
tice—justice which is to be the long- 
range mercy of God upon men. 

“Smite first that doorway where 
these wicked worshipers will try to es- 
cape. Tear out that lintel so that, the 
doorposts being weakened, the whole 
arch falls to block the exit. | 

“Then let the entire structure fall in 
upon their heads. 

“Tf anyone should try to run away, 
let him know that it is impossible. If 
any should manage to seem to have 
escaped, let him understand that it can-: 
not be done.” 

To enforce that intent of God to elim- 
inate this religion without leaving a 
trace, the prophet uses verses 2, 3 anc 
4 of chapter nine. 

If one thinks to escape by digging 
into hell, God’s hand will seize him out 
If one thinks to escape by climbing inti 
heaven, God’s hand will drag hin 
down. If one tries to hide in the loft 
heights of Mount Carmel, or the dee 
bottom of the sea, that will be futil) 
too. If one seems to have found safeti 
in the land of captivity, God’s swor 
will seek him out and hew him dow: 

The | people had been warned 4 
Amos declared in visions one and tw 
But they had depended upon God’s g) 
of grace while forgetting his demai 
for righteousness. He is merciful, i) 
deed; yet there is to be no trifling. 


1 


So THIS Is THE END of the Samaril: 
state, of the Samarian people, of 1: 
Samarian Church. After the doxol 
(9:5, 6) there are a verse and a 
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which summarize it all (9:7, 8a). “Are 
ye not as children of the Ethiopians 
unto me, O children of Israel? saith 
the Lord. Have not I brought up Israel 
out of the land of Egypt? and the 
Philistines from Caphtor, and the 
Syrians from Kir? Behold, the eyes of 
the Lord God are upon the sinful king- 
dom, and I will destroy it from off the 
face of the earth.” 

That is it: one God and one people; 
righteousness and sin; mercy and 
chastening. 

One who lives with the book of Amos 
for some months finds it hard to dis- 
agree with those who think the message 
of Amos himself ends with 9:8a. The 
_ remaining verses, they say, are a later 
addition. Someone, perhaps 200 years 
after Amos, felt moved to give the book 


. a hopeful ending. 


_ If so, the author achieved a remark- 
| able contrast with Amos’ profound 
_ moral realism. It must be said, how- 
_ ever, that he had a sensitivity to Amos’ 

longing for Israel’s useful future within 


| the will and love of God. Amos would 


have been glad to have had things so 
that they could turn out that way. 


THEY Dip Not. The end in 722 B. c. 
was the real one unless a future be- 
yond ours should alter the present ver- 
dict of history. The crooked wall was 
razed; the summer fruit did rot; the 
temple collapsed. 

The passage does have theological 
interest because it declares Israel’s doc- 
trine of the remnant. 

That doctrine reminds one of recent 
events. 

There were scientists and politicians, 
authors and preachers who a few 
months ago saw the end of mankind 
just around the corner. 

“No!” said the stubborn optimism of 
some of us. “You can bomb and blot 
out New York and London, and Mos- 
cow, and Chungking and a thousand 
other cities. Yet, someone, somewhere 
will be living and life will go on.” 

In Europe’s darkest hours there was 
an underground. There has always been 
a remnant of the Church in Russia. 
America and Scandinavia remain for 
Lutheranism. Someone thought of such 
things and said them in Amos 9:6-15. 
There would always be God’s people. 
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KNowinc THE DOCTRINE 

You can know God by going down on your knees, not by arguing 
about Christian evidences; and you can only know the mystery of 
Christ’s person and work by loving Him and surrendering your life 
to Him. Apart from this, all our argumentation about Him is not 
religion, but the empty clamour of words, those windy attorneys; 
barren and jejune speculation between man and man rather than 
silence and awe before the majesty and comfort of the Word of God; 
much rattling of milk cans but little milk; much talk of food values, 
vitamins and diet analysis, but little living bread into which a man 
can get his teeth and so sustain his very life. It is the difference 
neatly, if flippantly, expressed in that story about some good people 
who went to heaven and found on arrival that there were two differ- 
ent gates through which they might pass. Over the one was written 
the word “Heaven” and over the other the words “Lecture on 
Heaven.” They all chose the second gate. 

—J. S. WHALE, This Christian Faith 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Look! No Hands! 


WueEn I HeEarp the front door slam and 
the refrigerator door open, I knew that 
one of the children had come home. 

“Mark?” I called. “Joan?” 

“It?s me,” Joan returned, the words 
blurred by a mouthful of whatever she 
had found in the icebox. 

‘Ym glad you came straight home, 
dear. I need you for a fitting.” 

“Now?” she shrieked, coming to the 
foot of the stairs. 

“Yes, now. I can’t go on till I see 
whether this is right or not.” 

“But I told the kids I’d go rock hunt- 
ing.” 

“You'd go what?” 

“Rock hunting. You know, my rock 
finder’s badge.” 

“Oh, oh, yes.” I tried to make my 
response sound intelligent. I can’t seem 
to keep track of all this Girl Scout 
badge work. 


FOOTSTEPS POUNDED the stairs and I 
repressed a shudder. To think that 
only a year or two ago I had worried 
because our daughter was too vain and 
lady-like. Almost overnight she seems 
to have turned into a complete extro- 
vert. She yells and stomps and falls 
over things. I try to control myself 
while I wait for this stage to pass. 

“Do I have to take off my dress?” 
Coat and books were dumped on my 
bed while Joan crammed the last chunk 
of raw cabbage into her mouth. 

“I could hardly fit your new dress 
over the old one, could I?” 

“T just thought it would save bother. 
Say, that’s sort of neat. Linda’s has ruf- 
fles all down one side, but I think the 
plain style looks more sophisticated.” 
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Although I blinked slightly at the 
word, I assured her that simplicity was 
more becoming to “her type.” 

“You know, Mother, I used to think 
what I was going to wear on Easter was 
the most important thing about the day. 
Funny to think of such a thing now.” 


She pirouetted with more speed than © 


grace before the mirror. 
hardly think about clothes at all.” 

“Hey, Mom,” roared Mark. 
home? What's to eat?” 

“Thinks of nothing but his stomach,” 
Joan murmured. 

I was making the final adjustments 


to Joan’s dress, when Mark appeared | 


in the doorway. 


“Doesn’t look bad on the slug, does | 
‘She'll be the finest lady in the 


it? 
Easter parade. 

“Slug? What a thing to call your 
sister!” 


:” 


“Why, that’s a compliment. All the. 
fellows call the best-looking girls slug,. 


don’t they, sis?” 

“Sure,” beamed Joan, “we like it.” 
~ “And who else calls you slug?” her 
brother demanded. 

“We-ell—” 

“So you won’t talk, eh? Just as Ji 


‘Now, I | 


“You | 


thought! Other people realize what 
good-looking women we have in this 
family.’ 


I FOLDED THE DRESS a bit wearily anc 


laid it on the end of the sewing ma. 


chine. “You might as well skip th: 
compliments and tell me what you’. 
like me to. do. You haven’t invited ; 
half-dozen people to a buffet supper * 
anything, have you?” 

“Mother! How you misjudge me. 
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| 
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didn’t want you to do a thing for me. 
Not a single thing. You have enough 
to do without my making it harder for 
you. That’s why I thought I might go 
over to Charlie’s right after supper to- 
night and practice for the class play.” 

“And you wouldn’t have to go to 
Lenten Vespers,” put in Joan. “So long. 
—I’m going rock hunting.” 

Mark looked as though he’d like to 
have a rock to heave at her. Then he 
grinned. “I did sort of think about 
- church tonight, but it suits all the rest 
of the cast and I hated to be the one 
to say I had to go to church.” 

“I know.—Don’t look so surprised! 
Of course, I know how you feel. You 
have a conflict of loyalties—to the 
church and to the crowd of school- 
mates. And besides, you’re afraid that 
| if you do decide in favor of church and 
upset the rehearsal, they’ll blame your 
_ father and think we treat you badly.” 


“WELL—WELL.—Say, how do you 
_ know that’s how I feel? I couldn’t have 
told you myself!” 
“Psychic!” 
_ “Psychic must be another name for 

that psychology we hear dad talking 
_about.—You know what? Roger. Hef- 
flinger ought to study psychology. All 
_day he worried about that test in ex- 

temporaneous speaking. He was sure 

he couldn’t say a word—and sure 

enough, he couldn’t.” 

“How did you make out?” 

“Swell! I remembered what dad told 

me about concentrating on what to say 
| instead of worrying about my knees, 
-and I got through like a breeze.” 

_ “He has some pretty good ideas, 
hasn’t he?” 

“Such as it’s a good idea to go to 
hurch Wednesday nights?—Now you’re 
trying to get around me.” 

“Perhaps I was. No, Mark, I'll play 
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fair. You are a confirmed member of 
the church, and I’m sure your father 
would agree with me that you ought 
to make your own decisions about 
church attendance. Just be sure you 
look at it from all sides before you 
decide.” 

“And you and dad won't get sore?” 

“Tf by ‘sore’ you mean angry, I 
promise.” 

“But you will be disappointed?” 

“We'll try not to be. I would be very 
much disappointed if I thought your 
only reason for coming to church was 
fear of our displeasure—Be careful! 
Don’t drip jelly on Joan’s new dress!” 


“JELLY? OH, yES, I'll be careful. You 
know, that sandwich tasted like more.” 
He disappeared and I went on sewing 
and thinking. I know what the chil- 
dren should do, but I want them to do 
it of their own free will. Somewhere 
there’s a happy medium between tying 
them to apron strings and being the 
sort of parent whose attitude is a fig- 
urative, “Look! No hands!” 

As I thought back over our conver- 
sation, I was struck by the number of 
times lately, I’ve found myself inter- 
preting Jerry’s thoughts to the chil- 
dren. When they were smaller, he did 
his full share of “looking after” them. 
He’d tuck them in the car when he was 
going to make calls. He’d read them 
stories when I was busy—even super- 
vise their baths now and then. But 
since the “looking after” has become 
largely a matter of listening and com- 
menting, he’s been hard pressed for 
time. When Lent is over, I must call his 
attention to his “absentee parenthood,” 
before the children feel it. 

Mark reappeared, munching. “Life 
was a lot simpler when you said ‘yes’ 
or ‘no.’” 

“Tt certainly was,” I assured him. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Too high and mighty 


My husband seems to be getting ahead 
very well in his position. At first his work 
was quite humble. But he has won his way 
to a better place. At one time he had two 
people working for him, then five, later 15. 
Our home life, however, has been going 
down as he has been going up, though in 
the beginning we got along in a har- 
monious way. But it seems that the more 
progress he has made and the more peo- 
ple have come under his direction, the 
more haughty he has become at home. 
Being used to giving orders at work, he 
feels that’s his right at home too. Now he 
glories in the number of people who are 
“under” him. I’m wondering what will 
happen next. 


High and mighty attitudes and ways 
may be infantile—survivals of attitudes 
and practices of infancy and childhood. 
Some people have a hard time growing 
up. They don’t readily become parts of 
the social groups to which they actually 
belong. C 

Or, has he been gradually developing 
a “Jehovah complex”—an inordinate 
sense of his own importance and wis- 
dom? Such a feeling is frequently out of 
line with facts and actual worth. And 
it may go along with a smallness in 
personality make-up. Wherever found, 
it’s an annoying trait. 

Sometimes people act this way to 
cover up a feeling of inferiority and to 
make people pay attention to them. The 
lordly attitude usually comes gradually. 

Maybe one of these days he'll meet 
up with someone who will deflate him 
somewhat. That may be wholesome for 
him and for you. In the meanwhile, 
however, take a more firm but cour- 
teous stand. A quiet heart-to-heart 
talk, often so helpful, may do much to 
solve the problem, especially if both 
are in good humor. Husband and wife 
must honor one another. Don’t be a 
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doormat, but remember that an emo- 
tional explosion won’t help. 


Being realistic 


Again and again I’ve been told by peo- 
ple at the office that I dress well, do my 
work properly, am well liked, and have 
a good future. But for five years I’ve had 
no advancement. 


At the church it goes about the same | 
way. I seem to have lots of friends. They | 
know I’m anxious to teach a class and to | 
be president of our guild. But nothing © 


happens, despite all the compliments. 


Are kind words merely bits of deceit? 
No, they’re much more than that. And 
they may be worth a good deal to peo- 


ple who know how to take them. Often - 


enough a kind, commendatory word 


may point to possibilities—goals—to-_ 
ward which one may well strive. If a» 


compliment provides even a little in- 
spiration, it’s worth something. 


Anyone in your situation ought to go 
all-out in self-examination—not gloomy | 
self-pity or worry. And it would be 
worthwhile to seek the judgment of 
honest, intelligent persons who can give 
you the low-down on yourself. Then 
put together the realistic picture of 


yourself, and discover your weaknesses 


and virtues. Work to build up the 
virtues and to turn your weaknesses) 
into strong points. 
We usually look better to ourselves 
than to anyone else. But, then, we like 
ourselves pretty well. We had bette 
not trust ourselves too far in this realm 
No one is likely to get a glimpse o7 
himself, as he really is, unless he reall; 
wants it and is willing to take som 
bitter medicine. Of course, one can g) 
on fooling himself, if he prefers. Whe% 
one’s glaring faults have been correcte)) 
and he has acquired a better balance 

he usually gets more recognition. 
—EARL S. RUDISILL 


The Lutheres 
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Guide to Family Worship 


From Day to Day. By J. Henry Harms. 


Muhlenberg Press. 


383 pages. $1.75. 


Books of daily devotions continue to come from the presses, but who shall say that 
good ones are too plentiful? And this book, the last to come from the hand of a beloved 
pastor, vital preacher, and revered teacher of our church, can take its place among the 
best of those books designed to be guides and helps for private and family worship. 

A devotion, consisting of a reference for Bible reading, a sentence, comment, a brief 


prayer, is provided for every day in the 
year, and additional pages contain devo- 
tions for special holidays, church and 
secular. A further aid to those who will 
use this excellent book for worship in the 
home is a judicious selection of simple 
prayers at the back of the book. 

As Dr. Harms said in his preface, many 
of these pages were selected from the 
Lenten devotional booklets he wrote over 
many years and which had wide circula- 
tion in the church, but no apology need 
be made for reprinting them. Their sound, 
pithy, stimulating insights will bear re- 
reading many times. They come from the 
mind and heart of a deep student of the 
Bible and a wise and kindly pastor who 
knew how to write succinctly and beau- 
tifully. 

This book should be in every home 
where there is a family altar, and if it 
_ found its way into those where there is 
none it would provide the stimulus to 
erect one. Its simple, lucid style would be 


Mt) understood by children and its thoughts 


' would grip adults by the penetrating and 
_ practical profundity of the Gospel mes- 
sages on every page. 

_ The church at large knew Dr. Harms as 
| the chaplain of its conventions. Some of 
) us know him as a teacher and preacher. 
| Failing the publication of a collection of 

#} his sermons, this book will show his skill 
in the homiletic art, for the preacher could 

*| take almost any devotion in the book and 

"| find in it the seed-thought for a sermon. 

a" Both laymen and pastors should buy this 
2 book! 

q Joun W. DosersTEIN 
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Biography of Jesus 


The Evangel. By Walther Eickmann: 
$2.75. 


Pastor Eickmann has arranged the con- 
tent of the four gospels in a chronological 
order. The result is a “Life of Christ” 
which reads very smoothly. All chapter 
and verse numbering has been reduced to 
very modest footnotes, so the story itself 
is not impeded. 

All the material of the four gospels has 
been used, except of course for the large 
amount of duplication. The text of vari- 
ous gospels has been woven together with 
great skill. Some sections from Acts and 
I Corinthians are included. 

In general, the outline of the first three 
gospels has been followed, with the fourth 
gospel adapted to this framework to the 
greatest possible extent. 

Most noteworthy is that Dr. Hickmann 
has used his own translation, which is in 
simple, modern language. It is a notable 
translation, direct and forceful. 

The Story is arranged in 30 chapters, 
with subheads scattered throughout to in- 
dicate the various incidents. Page arrange- 
ment and printing are quite satisfactory for 
the purpose. 

For one who can make use of the full 
content of the gospels woven into one 
continuous narrative, this is a most help- 
ful book. Obviously its preparation has 
been a labor of years. “It has been a long, 
laborious, often puzzling, yet ever pleas- 
ant task to gather the individual words 
and phrases from the four Gospels, to 


Stratford 


House. 269 pages. 
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study their meaning and to find an English 
equivalent for them, and then to place 
them in such order as to present effectively 
to the reader a pleasing and attractive 
word picture ... of the great Nazarene,” 
writes the author. G. E. R. 


Message of the Cross 


Greater Love Hath No Man. By Martin 
Walker and Theophil H. Schroedel. Concordia. 
106 pages. $1.25. 

These devotional messages by two Lu- 
theran pastors offer stimulating reading 
for the days of Lent in preparation for the 
celebration of Easter. The life, love, and 
work of our Redeemer are the subject of 
these meditations. They are thoroughly 
Biblical in content. They are commend- 
able in the warmth and sincerity of spirit. 
Their call to the cross is clear and con- 
straining. 

The first series, entitled, “Christ for Us 
and In Us” written by Pastor Walker of 
Buffalo, interprets the human-divine char- 
acter of Christ, considering His courage, 
submission, patience, silence, compassion, 
love, and death. 

The second series, entitled, “Old Testa- 
ment Types of Christ” written by Pastor 
Schroedel, pictures persons and happen- 
ings which give better understanding of 
the person and happenings on Calvary. 
Here are the familiar scenes: The Offering 
of Isaac; Joseph and His Brethren; The 
Passover Lamb; The Bread from Heaven; 
The Rock in the Wilderness; The Brazen 
Serpent; The Table of the Lord, and The 
Bearer of Our Sins. F. W. Orren 


Psychoanalyzing the Bible 


Creation Continues. A Psychological Inter- 
pretation of the First Gospel by Fritz Kunkel. 
Scribner. 317 pages. $3. 

Dr. Kunkel has done for St. Matthew 
what Sigmund Freud did for Moses some 
time age. Both books are attempts by 
practicing psychiatrists to read biblical lit- 
erature through “the eye glasses of a re- 
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ligious psychologist.” Both studies prove 
conclusively that a psychological technique 
that has value in the consultation room, 
cannot be applied to historical documents 
without causing endless confusion. 

. Dr. Kunkel brings to his task all the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of a profes- 
sional psychoanalyst. 

He observes carefully what emotional re- 
actions occur in the mind of the ancient 
or modern reader of the first gospel. He 
believes that Matthew wrote his gospel to 
show “what happened to Peter, rather than 
what happened to Jesus” and that in 
studying the gospel we must identify our- 
selves with Peter or Matthew. 

This method is bound to fail, for the | 
material is unsuitable for this treatment. — 
Matthew desired to tell the story of Jesus 
in a straight and simple manner. The un- 
dertones, the subtle psychological and lit- 
erary devices that Dr. Kunkel discovers 
everywhere, reflect Jung’s psychology, . 
rather than the mind of Matthew. 

Alongside these methodological doubts it 
matters little that the literary style is often. 
very trying. Such phrases as “the outer 
altar remains meaningless, until we dis- 
cover and remove the cancer of our un-— 
conscious negativity” or such mixing of 
metaphors as “we drag the light now fet-— 
tered for scientific investigation before the 
Sanhedrin of our contemporary philos-| 
ophy” make the reading of the book a 
laborious task. The whole treatment suf- 
fers from too much allegory and too little 
historical perspective. 

It should not be denied that the book 
yields valuable insight in places, thoug 
Lutheran readers will hardly approve the 
author’s rejection of the physical resurrec-) 
tion of Christ as “feudalistic” Christianity, 
which must be replaced by a “dynamic’ 
interpretation. 

To study the New Testament as a livin) 
experience is a challenging task for © 
psychologist. To succeed in such an un 


derstanding of New Testament theolog 
than is evident in the present volume. 
Cart J. SCHINDLER» 
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Confirmation is the rite which is 
used whenever baptized persons are 
received into congregational relation- 
ships, admitted to the Lord’s Supper, 
properly accepted as sponsors in bap- 
tism, and become a unit in the com- 
munion of saints. Yet, in spite of its 
significance, it does not have a place of 
independence in the Lutheran concep- 
tion of church membership. It is, 
nevertheless, the necessary action 
where the sacrament of baptism has 
been administered in infancy. Hence, 
its title “Confirmation.” Through it the 
individual whose baptism—that is, the 
act of receiving the grace of regenera- 


_ tion+occurred prior to his capacity to 
make a public confession of his faith, 
| is enabled as an individual to make that 
_ testimony. He thereby becomes to a 
considerable degree “on his own” as a 
| citizen of the kingdom of God. Also he 


becomes possessor of all the privileges 


-) of the relationship of faith to the triune 
_ God, as well as the corporate rights of 
a congregation. 


The rite, as we have it in our Com- 


-mon Service Book, can be described as 
‘subdividing into three parts. The first 
is Public Confession by means of the 


help of God” to remain faithful to the 
teachings of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church and to be diligent in the use of 
‘the Means of Grace. The third part of 
the rite is the equally significant and 
too frequently neglected promise by the 
fellow believers with whom he has been 
(joined to acknowledge and receive him 
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Acrosds the Desk 


as a brother and fellow worker for our 
Lord. 


The maintenance of continuity 

Connected with the rite of confirma- 
tion, the administration of which will 
be the feature of the chief service in 
thousands of Lutheran congregations on 
March 30, we plead for a measure of 
emphasis on the catholicity, the true 
catholicity of Lutheranism as it is now 
taught in America. It can be claimed— 
and the claim substantiated—that the 
holy Christian Church, in which, 
through which, and for which public 
confession of faith in Jesus Christ is 
made by confirmands duly instructed 
in the rite of confirmation, is truly the 
faith and confession of true believers, 
beginning with the generation of the 
apostles and continuing from the day 
of Pentecost until now. 

“Our Church” is that communion of 
saints, that community of believers of 
which the first group consisted of those 
who made their faith public on the day 
of Pentecost in Jerusalem. The evi- 
dence of the fulfillment of our Lord’s 
promise, “I will send the Holy Spirit 
unto you,” was the beginning of the 
Holy Christian and Apostolic Church. 
The revelation of God’s new covenant 
with man, forecast in prophecies, fore- 
shadowed in the experience of a chosen 
people, and realized by the vicarious 
ministry of Jesus, became the posses- 
sion of the first company of believers, 
and to it witness has been borne from 
generation to generation. 

Through 1,900 years its confessors 
have borne witness to the truths which 
constitute our Scripture. In every gen- 
eration and in every land into which 
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our brethren have gone, the testimony 
of the earliest believers has been car- 
ried. The same gospel has been pro-* 
claimed and the same gifts of grace 
have been manifested. Therein we have 
catholicity unassailable in essence and 
in continuance. 

The crises of the church, due to un- 
belief, indifference, and sinful ambi- 
tions have been recognized by our 
household of faith, and the truths in- 
volved have been enshrined in our his- 
toric creeds. They are added evidence 
of our catholicity. No Lutheran teacher 
or pastor needs hesitate to emphasize 
our catholicity. 


Controversies and conclusions 

One often hears church members ex- 
press impatience with what they call 
hair-splitting arguments and differences 
of opinion which were divisive of the 
solidarity of the church and Satan’s op- 
portunity to impede the progress of the 
kingdom of God. Especially here in the 
United States the numerous denomina- 
tions are causes for lack of confidence 
in the verity of divine grace. It is said 
that our religion cannot be the only 
saving means of reconciliation with 
God, when its adherents find it easy to 
disbelieve each other. 

Naturally, and in our opinion prop- 
erly, we Lutherans expect a pledge of 
loyalty to our accepted creeds to be a 
part of the rite of confirmation. We 
claim and teach that the several phrases 
of the Apostles’ Creed are an expan- 
sion of the earliest baptismal formula 
and the enlargement that came legit- 
imately when great principles were de- 
nied, made subjects of controversy, and 
the true position discerned. 

The “disbeliefs” which led to decla- 
rations had to be examined, traced to 
false interpretations of Scripture or 
dangerous efforts at compromises, and 
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then a positive statement made and 
publicly accepted by those whom the 
church admitted to communion and to 
its fellowship. To ignore the church’s 
creeds is to ignore its experiences with 
heresies during the nineteen centuries 
since the day of Pentecost. 

In creeds one has the results of the 
battles of the past and the record of the 
victories of sound doctrine. Loyalty to 
them is logical and intelligent. 


Strength and weakness 

In the years immediately following 
the first World War attention was di- 
rected toward Bishop Meyer of Mos- 
cow. He was one of the highly beloved 
Lutheran leaders of Central Russia. His 
residence was in Moscow but his activ- 
ities extended far beyond that city. One 
of his postwar journeys was a trip 
across the Caucasus mountains into 
what we in America then called Asiatic” 
Russia. Reports of his trip estimated! 
the number of Lutherans in the area he 
visited at 250,000. They constituted a 
membership of congregations most of 
whose pastors were either dead or vic- 
tims of war-caused poverty. i 

On this trip the Bishop performec) 
literally thousands of pastoral acts a 
the people assembled in crowds at the 
villages to meet him. He administerec 
the sacraments of baptism and thu 
Lord’s Supper. He solemnized mar- 
riages, brought consolation to mourner 
at funerals, and conducted the rite © 
confirmation. For this the confirmand 
had been prepared by church counci 
and teachers who gathered the yout 
into catechetical classes. Luther’s Sma’ 
Catechism was the textbook. 

The chief weakness to which Luthe® 


: 
anism in Russia was exposed wou!) ; 
seem to be the lack of corporate fe! ¥ 
lowship—i.e., congregation activities. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN! 
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| am not under-privileged 


Sir: 

Pastor Paul Trout’s article in THe Lu- 
_THERAN, “Can Laboring Men Be Chris- 
tian,” must be rather amazing to the aver- 
age “laborer.” I am one myself, and as I 
_ live near one of the large steel plants of 
'the country the congregation of which I 
am a member is made up largely of labor- 
ing men and their families. They attend 
church as regularly as anyone else, as only 
skeleton forces are required at the plant 
on Sundays. 

_ Pastor Trout’s article sounds like some- 
‘thing taken from “Serfdom of the Middle 
|Ages.” This article is enough to give a 
} laborer an inferiority complex. If it is true 
that a laboring man’s life must be ad- 
ested to a way of living that leaves out 
feoncern for the spiritual, then the same 
'thing is true for everyone, with the pos- 
‘sible exception of the few who are for- 
tunate enough to work entirely in churchly 
‘and religious surroundings. To question 
hether a laboring man can be a Christian 

to question whether anybody can be. 
I have my problems and temptations in 
onnection with my work. I pray for wis- 
dom and help, as I presume all Christians 
do. And, strangely enough, I really like 
ie y job and am interested in it. Even the 
. IO has never been able to convince me 
: that I am abused, under-privileged and all 
the rest of it. Maybe I’m just plain stupid 
and unable to see that I am the victim of 
sapitalistic exploitation. 
i Joun K,. Barton 


)0ne-sided 
oIR? 

The articles of Cornelsen and Trout have 
been most one-sided, presenting only the 
Jide of labor. There are definitely two 
ides. There are fine, honest labor leaders 
us Walter Cenerazzo, president of the 
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demagogues who have exercised the au- 
thority of despots and brought labor 
unions into disrepute. Public sentiment is 
shown in the persistent demand for rad- 
ical anti-labor laws. 

Where has there been any humiliation 
on-the part of labor in recent years? Labor 
is more generally employed, receives the 
highest wages ever paid to labor. These 
men live in modern homes, drive automo- 
biles and have the highest standard of 
living of any laboring men in the world. 

A little sympathy would be more in 
place for teachers, preachers and the 
others in the white collar class. They are 
at the bottom of the ladder, the janitor, 
scrub woman and sewer digger are above 
them. W. H. SHEPFER 


Fair enough 


Sir: 

I am pleased with the fair stand taken 
by THe LuTHERAN on the current labor 
issues. It is gratifying to see a church 
publication trying to pierce the smugness 
of so many well-meaning people within 
the church. 

As a member of a labor union I cannot 
endorse some of the tactics used by labor 
leaders to attain their ends. It is a poor 
defense to remind us that industry in the 
past has used the same methods; but well- 
fed, well-dressed church members must 
be led to understand that labor feels it 
must still look to its union leaders for 
protection. The article “Toward an Un- 
derstanding of Labor,” by Paul J. Trout, 
gives a good survey of the whole problem. 

It is up to Christians and the churches 
to teach fair and ethical methods to be 
used in labor negotiations and problems. 
The sooner all church members come to 
realize this, the sooner will we have bet- 
ter management-labor relations. Both 
sides “have sinned and come short.” 

Ben F. SHEETZ 
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Plans for a New Jersey Synod 


Proposed at Conference Meeting 
By Ratpu I. SHOCKEY 


CAMDEN: 
rageous ministry,” declared Dr. Calvin P. 
Swank, superintendent of missions of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, in the Lenten 

message to pastors and 
NEW JERSEY laymen assembled in 

Christ Church, Bridge- 
ton. He addressed the annual retreat of 
the New Jersey District of the East Penn- 
sylvania Conference on Feb. 18. 

The retreat began with administration 
of Communion, and a meditation by the 
Rev. Paul T. Warfield, St. Mark’s Church, 
Trenton, who spoke about modern betray- 
als and provincialisms besetting the aver- 
age minister. 

“Christ’s way is to bear the burdens of 
the world,” asserted the Rev. George Mil- 
ler, East Pennsylvania Conference director 
of the Lutheran World Action appeal, as 
he addressed the group during the noon 
. luncheon. He reported that many churches 
in the district had met their 1946 quota. 

During the afternoon business session 
the district voted unanimously to approve 
in principle the formation of a New Jer- 
sey synod in co-operation with other 
groups in the state and authorized the dis- 
trict committee to continue work toward 
this objective. The Rev. Harry S. Bow- 
man, chairman of the New Jersey district 
committee, reported achievements to date. 
He introduced the Rev. C. Donald Heft 
of the New Jersey Conference of the Min- 
isterium, who is chairman of the inter- 
synodical committee. Pastor Heft stressed 
the necessity of formation of a New Jersey 


—“A joyful ministry is a cou- 


synod. The Rey. Floyd Milleman, president — 


of the New Jersey Conference of the Min- 
isterium, brought greetings from his group. 

Dr. Stewart H. Rudisill, Collingswood, 
and Harvey Ulrich, Audubon, were re- 
elected as trustees of the Lutheran Home 
of New Jersey now being established at 
Moorestown. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year in- 
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clude the Rev. Paul W. Kapp, Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Audubon, president; the Rev. 
Ralph I. Shockey, St. John’s Church, West- 
ville, vice president; the Rev. Harry S. | 
Bowman, Trinity Church, Runnemede, 
secretary-treasurer. Lay members elected 
to the executive board are Eugene Kelsch- 
ner, Pennsauken, and Walter Beer, Cam- 
den. 4 
Tue Rev. JoHN A. DIrTTERLE was installed 

as pastor of the} 
Church of the Holy; 
fos ie Magnolia, 


| 
{ 
| 


Dietterle graduated) 
from the Philadel 
phia Seminary 


Oaklyn, the Rev. c 
Donald Heft pastor|> 
became self support’ 
ing with a mortgage): 
burning ceremony in January. Dr. R. I 
Winter, superintendent of Home Mission 
of the Ministerium, officiated. 

The church building was originally th 
national chapel at the sesqui-centennii 
exposition in Philadelphia in 1926. Aft) 
the exposition, the building was recor 
structed as an attractive church at th 
present location. 

Pastor Heft has served as president — 
the New Jersey Conference of the Mini 
terium and is at present a member of tl 
synod’s executive board. 

Ninety-FivE church councilmen fro 
nine Lutheran congregations in Tren 
assembled in Trinity Church, the Rev. J. 
Matthiesen pastor, Jan. 31, to hear Dr. 
Elson Ruff regarding “material” and “sp? 
itual” phases of Christian service. 


Pastor Dietterle 


India, was the speaker at the ann 
thank-offering service in Zion Ch 
Riverside. This congregation, and 
Lutheran Home of New Jersey were ‘i 
cipients of $1,000 each from the estate 
Mr. Frederick Reuppel, Burlington. 

Miss Emma Capsury, a member of & 
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International League for Peace and Free- 
| dom, who lived in Austria for 14 years, 
“spoke to the members of the Lutheran 
)Ministerial Association at a meeting in 
| Bethany Church, Palmyra, recently. Miss 
| Cadbury is now living in Moorestown. 
Emmanuel Church, Friesburg, the Rev. 
' David E. Straesser pastor, recently ded- 
‘icated a new electric organ, renovated the 
}oarsonage, and purchased paraments for 
the altar. 

Trinity Church, Woodbury, Dr. B. F. 
‘Rudisill pastor, has installed an organ, re- 
loainted the interior of the church and 
Sunday school, and put new flooring in the 
eginners’ and primary departments of 
‘he school. An oil burner was placed in 
‘he parsonage and the interior refinished. 
The total cost of $3,500 was met in full 
vefore the rededication service. 

Memoriats: New church lanterns were 
}nstalled in Epiphany Church, Camden, 
he Rev. Paul C. Weber pastor, in memory 
pf Amelia Boyer. Presentation was made 
y Walter A. Boyer and Ruth C. Boyer. 
) ..A pair of altar vases were presented 

o Ascension Church, Haddon Heights, the 
titev. Eugene Umberger pastor, by the 


KEEP 


SEND NOW 
To Rebuild 


Hammers, Saws, Nails, Screws, 
Screwdrivers, Chisels 


To Mend 


Needles, Thread, Yarn, Bias Tape, Ma- 
terial, Patches of Cloth for Mending 
and for Quilting, Leather, Tacks, Glue 


To Plant 
Seeds, Garden Tools 
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KEEP IT GOING thru LUTHERAN WORLD RELIEF 


Ludwig family in memory of their parents 
the Rev. and Mrs. Paul F. Ludwig. 


Arizona Church Dedicated 


It took less than two years for Lutherans 
of the northern section of Phoenix, Ariz., 
to organize a congregation and dedicate 
newly erected church buildings valued at 
$75,000. In that pe- 
riod, the congrega- 
tion under the lead- 
ership of Pastor Don- 
ald W. Endter, grew 
from a charter mem- 
bership of 76, to 180 
baptized and 130 con- 
firmed members. 

Visions of a mis- 
sion in the northern 
part of the city came 
to members and Pas- 
tor H. C. Lindsay of 
Grace Church, Phoe- 
nix, a few years ago when the population 
of the city increased rapidly. Pastor Endter 
was called by the ULC Board of American 
Missions to work with Grace congregation 


Pastor Endter 


HELP THEM HELP THEMSELVES! 
Relief in food and clothing must continue, but 
people in distressed countries want to help 
themselves. We must send tools and other im- 
plements of self-help in order to rebuild self- 
respect and independence. 


C. E. Krumbholz, Chairman, 
Administration Committee, 
Lutheran World Relief, Inc. 
SHIP TO 

Lutheran World Relief, Inc., 

N. 13th Street and Bushkill Drive, 

Easton, Pennsylvania 
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in founding the mission. 

The first worship service of those inter- 
ested was held in Grace Church, May 20, 
1945. Formal organization of the new con- 
gregation, known as Faith Lutheran 
Church, took place July 8, 1945. The 
mother congregation gave up 77 of its 
members to help in establishing the new 
mission. 

Ground was broken for the mission’s 
new chapel and parish education units on 
Jan. 16, 1946. The first service was held 
June 16, of that year, in the parish hall. 
Dedication of the completed chapel took 
place Feb. 23, with Dr. James P. Beasom, 
Jr., president of California Synod, as the 
preacher. Pastor Endter officiated at the 
service of dedication. 


Changes of Pastorate, Ordinations, 
Mark Central Conference Activity 


By Curistian P. JENSEN 


SyracusE—The Rev. Glenn §S. Eckard has 
resigned as pastor of the new mission at 
Norwich to return to the Navy chaplaincy. 

His successor in Nor- 
NEW YORK wich, as of May 1, will 

be the Rev. David A. 
Jensen, who has been pastor of Christ 
Church, Ghent. 

The Rev. Norberth H. Stracker, a recent 
graduate of the Philadelphia Seminary, has 
begun to organize a mission in the Matty- 
dale area, North Syracuse. The first serv- 
ice was held March 16, in the Masonic 
Temple, North Syracuse. 

Dr. William L. Scheding resigned the 
pastorate of Mt. Tabor Church, Syracuse, 
on Jan. 16, and will retire from the active 
ministry when his resignation becomes ef- 
fective on Easter Monday. 

On Jan. 30 Arnold F. Keller, Jr., was 
ordained by Dr. Frederick R. Knubel in 
Redeemer Church, Utica, Dr. Arnold F. 
Keller, Sr., pastor. Dr. Oscar F. Black- 
welder, pastor of Reformation Church, 
Washington, D. C., where Pastor Keller 
will serve as one of the assistant pastors, 
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preached the sermon. Dr. Keller, Sr., an 
Pastor Paul J. Tritschler participated i 
the ordination. 

On Jan. 30 Donald W. Prigge was or 
dained by Dr. Frederick R. Knubel in th 
Church of St. John and St. Peter, Syracus 
The sermon was preached by the Re 
Viggo Swensen, pastor of this congrega 
tion of which Mr. Prigge is a member. Th 
Rev. Christian P. Jensen of Zion Churcl 
Syracuse, and the Rev. Paul J. Tritschle 
president of Central Conference, also par 
ticipated in the ordination. Mr. Prigg 
was ordained under a call from the UL 
Board of Education. He will serve as coun 
selor to Lutheran students at Syracus 
University, under the direction of the Stu 
dent Service Commission of the Nation 
Lutheran Council. Pastor Prigge is a re 
cent graduate of Gettysburg Seminary. 

Dr. Paul C. White and the Rev. Carl I 
Lund-Quist were speakers at the annué 
Parish Education Institute at Redeeme 
Church, Binghamton, Dr. C. A. Ritchi 
pastor. The institute was attended b 
church workers of the Triple Citic 
churches. i 

The Rev. Harold E. Lucas was installe 
as pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Osweg) 
on Feb. 23, by Pastor Paul J. Tritschle 
The Rev. George E. Heck, pastor of £ 
Paul’s Church, Oswego, participated in t) 
installation. Pastor Lucas served 10 yee} 
in Immanuel Church, Naugatuck, Conn 

THE CENTRAL CONFERENCE will meet Apt 
16 at Redeemer Church, Syracuse, t} 
Rev. George Dietrich pastor. Speaker 
the conference banquet will be the Ri 
Carl E. Lund-Quist of the National Li 
theran) Council staff. ] 

TWENTY MEMBERS of the executive co: ; 
mittee of the Syracuse District Lut) % 
League met for a winter retreat at High 
land Forest, Fabius, Feb. 8-9. The Fa 
Arthur Seyda, pastor of Christ Chu 


Rev. Norberth H. Stracker of North Sy) 
cuse preached the communion medita’) ; 
on Sunday morning. i 
Zion CuHurcH, the Rev. Christian F 
Jensen pastor, was the scene of two Ler 


The Luth 


MISS EVELYN COOVERT, who will soon sail for the China mission field, received practical advice 
yn mission work from four missionaries who attended a gathering in her honor. Left to right are 
dr. Arline M. Beal, medical missionary to India; Miss Maya Winther, missionary-teacher to Japan; 
Mrs. and Dr. J. M. T. Winther, who served 41 years in the Japan mission; Miss Coovert, the Rev. 
tarvey C. Coovert of Webster City, la., and Pastors J. A. Miller, Victor R. Archie, Emerson L. 
Miller and William E. Kmet, all of Davenport. 


orums conducted by the Syracuse District 
suther League March 2 and 16. The first, 
mtitled “The Congregation in Action,” 
‘onsisted of a panel of lay workers who 
xplained the place of the missionary so- 
iety, altar guild, church school, church 
‘council, brotherhood, and Luther League 
n the life of the local congregations. The 
econd forum, “The Luther League in Ac- 
ion,” consisted of a panel of Leaguers who 
xplained the missionary, life service and 
ducation program of the League. 
THEODORE STEINHORST was re-elected 
resident of the Lutheran Home Associa- 
jon at a recent meeting in Utica. Other 
fficers elected are: Vice president, Floyd 
anderson; recording secretary, Edward 
ergensen; financial secretary, Henry 
voeckler; associate financial secretary, Ed- 
vin Schofer; treasurer, Oliver Thomas. 
soard members elected are the Rev. E. F. 
fiese, pastor of Trinity Church; Albert 
iedel, Church of the Redeemer; Earl 
an, Holy Communion Church; and 


idget for the home was adopted for the 
ming year, and March 9 was set as Lu- 
eran Home Sunday, when appeals for 
tributions to the home fund will be 
fade in churches of Utica. Contributions 
the endowment fund during 1946 totaled 
000. There are 22 members of the 
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mry Zoeckler, Zion Church. A $15,000° 


Clinton Home family between the ages of 
69 and 96. 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the Luther 
League of New York State met Feb. 15-16 
at Zion Church, Syracuse. Program for 
the state convention to be held May 29- 
June 1 was approved. It is expected that 
about 600 Leaguers will meet at that time. 


‘Look’ to Feature Dr. Trout 


In Domestic Relations Article 
By J. Louis Wo.tr 


CLEVELAND—Featured in Look magazine 
soon will be a picture story in which a 
Cleveland pastor, Dr. J. H. L. Trout, will 

play the leading role. The arti- 
OHIO cle will portray the work con- 

ducted through the co-opera- 
tion of the Court of Domestic Relations and 
the Cleveland Church Federation. 

A year ago the court evolved a co- 
operative procedure with the federation 
whereby couples with pending divorce 
proceedings would have their cases re- 
ferred to the federation’s committee on 
pastoral ministry, if both parties con- 
sented. Convinced of the merit of this ap- 
proach, Look sent Mrs. Raymond Clapper 


and photographers to prepare an article. 
Dr. Trout was the federation’s choice to 
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act the part of counseling pastor. 

During the past year over 600 cases have 
been referred to Cleveland Protestant 
clergy by the court. 

Dr. Oris R. Rice, religious director at 
St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City, was 
main speaker at a two-day seminar on 
marital counseling held recently in Cleve- 
land. Purpose was to improve the coun- 
seling work of local pastors. 

Marriages solemnized by Protestant 
clergymen are twice as stable as those per- 
formed by civil magistrates. This was the 
finding of Judge Julius Kovachy in a 
study of the divorces granted in Cuyahoga 
County, reported at the seminar. He also 
learned that marriages performed by Ro- 
man Catholic priests are twice as stable 
as those conducted by Protestant clergy- 
men and that those solemnized by Jewish 
rabbis are, in turn, twice as stable as those 
performed by priests. 

West Swe Huncarran Cuurcu, the Rev. 
Gabor Brachna pastor, recently moved 
from its downtown location to West 98th 
Street and Denison Avenue. Former 
property, consisting of a basement struc- 
ture and a dwelling, was sold to the Sixth 
Church of Christ Scientist for $22,000. 
Since the sale the congregation has paid 
a $14,000 debt to the ULC Board of Amer- 
ican Missions and saved $12,000 to be used 
on its present building. 

NEWEST CONGREGATION in the KHastern 
Conference is St. Luke’s Church, organized 
Feb. 16, with 151 charter members. Ninety 
of the members came from Trinity Church, 
Akron, and 19 from St. Paul’s, Akron. 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry preached the 
organization sermon. Other clergymen 
participating were: Dr. Fred Wiegman, 
pastor of Trinity Church, Akron; Dr. E. 
Clyde Xander, missionary superintendent 
of the Ohio Synod; Dr. Albert M. Knudsen, 
regional secretary of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions; and the Rev. Nevin B. 
Stover, pastor of St. Luke’s. 

Tue Rev. Mitton F. Arnot, mid-year 
graduate of Hamma Divinity School, is 
new assistant pastor of Grace Church, 
Dover, Dr. George W. Nicely pastor. Pas- 
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THIS CROSS was just an empty wooden frail 
when it was placed in the chancel of Fil 
Church, Mansfield, Ohio, last year on Pai, 
Sunday. By Easter it contained 2,300 self-der| 


home missionary in Canada, and for Lutheif, 
World Action. Pastors Carveth P. Mitchell aah, 
Olin W. Aughbaugh were so pleased with & 
result that the plan is to be repeated this yet 


tor Arndt was ordained by the New Y' I 
Synod in his home church in Rochestex)) 
Wu11am F. Cox, president of the studif 


Cleveland, Dr. Trout pastor, in May. 
Cox is from First English Church, Tol/@" 


theran Council churches of greater Cle# 
land to hold an institute on visual © 


the Rev. Dale C. Recker pastor. 
The Luth 


Ll 

Pastor Recker is new president of the 
United Lutheran Pastors’ Association of 
greater Cleveland. 


‘Children’s Bureau Anniversary 
Is Marked; Dr. Bechtold Honored 


By Wri11am Expert III 


| PHILADELPHIA—A special service marking 
ithe 25th anniversary of the Children’s 
‘Bureau of the Board of Inner Missions of 
the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, was 
held Feb. 1, in the 
chapel of the Muh- 
lenberg Building. 
This also marked Dr. 
Gustavus H. Bech- 
told’s quarter - cen- 
tury of service as ex- 
ecutive secretary of 
the Board of Inner 


Missions, 
Also honored at 
Dr. Bechtold the chapel service 


were Miss Lulu 
4achs and Miss S. Missoura Lausch, under 
whose administrations the work of the 
bchildren’s Bureau has grown until now it 
imbraces the supervision of over 700 chil- 
ilren who have been placed in institutions 
r foster homes. : 
Brief addresses by Dr. Claude Dierolf, 
wresident of the Board of Inner Missions, 
nd Dr. Emil E. Fischer, president of the 
Winisterium, were a part of the formal 
‘Vervices. 
On Feb. 24, Dr. Bechtold was also hon- 
ited by the Educational Week for the 
4 lind organization of Philadelphia. Twenty 
ears ago Dr. Bechtold organized this 
roject. He has served as general chair- 
an of the annual event since its incep- 


Zencies. He also received a ceramic vase 
ade by pupils of the Overbrook School 
r the Blind. 


Tue Rev. Eart S. Erp, secretary of the 
Ministerium, announced the successful 
gathering of 125 laymen volunteers to visit 
every church council of the synod. The 
laymen will acquaint congregations with 
the goals of the 200th anniversary of the 
Ministerium in 1948. These goals include 
the payment of each congregation’s appor- 
tionment in full, the meeting of Lutheran 
World Action appeals by more than 100 
per cent, and the general awakening of 
the members of all congregations to the 
ongoing needs of the mission of the 
Church. 

Seventeen volunteers, under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Floyd EHichner, chairman 
of the stewardship committee of the Phila- 
delphia Conference, were instructed by 
Pastor Erb in the procedure of visiting 
church councils. This work will be car- 
ried on in all of the conferences of the 
Ministerium, under the leadership of local 
chairmen of the conference stewardship 
committees. Laymen serving in the Phila- 
delphia Conference include Leonard Ash- 
ford, Paul Regan, Charles Schuringer, 
Harry Hodges, Oscar Wilde, Raymond 
Brandt, Howard Rappold, Henry Jacobs, 
Ira Earl, S. H. Conklin, Arthur Clymer, 
Ellwood Ginther, William Semisch, Earl 
Punchard, Warren Koons, and Ernest 
Punchard. Each of these volunteers has 
given six nights of his time—one evening 
for instruction, and the other five eve- 
nings for visiting church councils. 

THE Ministerium reports a total receipt 
of over $1,000,000 for all causes during 
1946. Congregations met 51 per cent of the 
LWA goal and paid slightly more than 87 
per cent of the apportionment for the year. 

Hoty Trinity Cuurcu, Wilmington, Del., 
the Rev. James F. Kelly pastor, lost a por- 
tion of its slate roof in a recent tornado. 

Mrs. Edgar Sheaffer has arranged to am- 
plify the chimes which were installed last 
fall, as a memorial to her husband. Ar- 
rangements are being made for placing 
hearing aids in the church. All of the work 
will be completed before Palm Sunday. 

The congregation is now arranging to 
have assigned to it the Rev. William D. 
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Coleman as its missionary in India. 

AN AUDIENCE of 5,000 persons heard Dr. 
Martin Niemoeller tell of his experiences 
in Germany under the Nazi regime, March 
10, when he spoke in the Met Theater un- 
der the auspices of the Philadelphia Coun- 
cil of Churches. In the morning he visited 
the Philadelphia Seminary. Mrs. Nie- 
moeller addressed women’s groups in the 
afternoon. The Rev. Henry Lufberry, pas- 
tor of Tabernacle Church, was chairman 
of the committee on arrangements. 

HERE AND THERE: Salem, Frankford, re- 
cently purchased a $10,000 parsonage. This 
church has decided on “a New Testament 
plan of stewardship” whereby all funds 
will be raised by freewill offering only. . 
St. Michael’s, Kensington, recently in- 
stalled a new oil heating plant costing 
over $9,000. All but $2,000 has already been 
collected by freewill offerings. Funds are 
also being received for the complete ren- 
ovation of the interior of the church... 
Bethlehem Church celebrated its 50th an- 
niversary during the first three weeks of 
February. A congregational dinner was 
held Feb. 18, the actual date of the anni- 
versary. Dr. Claude O. Dierolf is the pas- 
tor. Speakers during the observance in- 


ig) “Say, Mister, Can You Spare An Old 
i Pair Of Shoes?” 

i aoe IF YOU HAVE at SHOES THAT CAN HELP LITTLE 
ron 


BY fo) WE ALSO NEED SHOES FOR ADULTS 

) The Calvary Lutheran Church is collecting shoes 
for the destitute of Europe. Even if you only have one 
pair of shoes to give— 

hs PHONE 1048 

Ww And Leave Your Name and Address— 

The Shoes Will Be Called For On Sunday, Janue-> 26 
Any Clothing Will Also Be Appreciated 

This Advertisement Is Not For Lutherans Only—IT’S FOR THE PEOPLE 

OF ALL FAITHS. THESE SHOES WILL BE DISTRIBUTED TO ALL 

FAITHS IN EUROPE. WILL YOUR ANSWER BE 


“SURE, SON, I'LL DO ALL 1 CAN TO HELP” 


1,400 POUNDS of clothing, including 450 pairs 
of shoes was gathered in one day for Lutheran 
World Relief, when Calvary Church, West 
Chester, Pa., ran this advertisement in the local 
newspaper. The Luther League was in charge 
of collections. Adult supervisers were Leo 
Daiuta and Ralph Connelly. The Rev. William 
H. Ralston is pastor. 
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sas ae 2s —— — - 
cluded Dr. Bechtold, Dr. Milton J. Bieber 
the Rev. Harold Artz, the Rev. Walter H 
Guigley, Dr. Archibald C. Schenck, the 
Rev. Arthur G. Marcell, Dr. Emil E 
Fischer, Dr. Paul J. Hoh. Ten young mer 
from the church have entered the min- 
istry, three young women have entere¢ 
the diaconate, and seven have become pag 
tors’ wives. 


CAMPUS 


Age of presidents 

Something more than age makes a co 
lege president. In a survey of Luther 
colleges it has been learned that the hea¢ 
were elected at ages ranging from 29 © 
59. Junior college presidents were namt 
at ages ranging from 28 to 39 and semina’ 
presidents, from 48 to 59. 

Of 30 college heads, 11 have earned dol 
tor of philosophy degrees, and three, doct 
of theology degrees. Four seminary pre 
idents have earned doctorates. j , 

Salaries of college presidents range fro i 
$3,300 with house to $9,500 with houg’ 
Junior colleges pay their leaders fri 
$3,220 to $4,000 with house, and seminari) 
from $2,400 to $5,000 with house. 


| 


Hartwick merger 

Merger of Hartwick Seminary and Ha 
wick College is scheduled in New Y, 
City, April 29. The trustees of the coll! 
voted unanimously in Albany, Feb. 6, 
a resolution providing union. The se 
nary board had previously adopted 
resolution in principle. 

Hartwick Seminary was founded in <° 
by Frederick A. Muhlenberg and Dr. J 
Christopher Kunze, son and son-in-law 
Henry M. Muhlenberg, pioneer leade 
the Lutheran church in America. Fv 
and land had been provided by a le 
of John Christopher Hartwick. The s 
nary became the oldest Lutheran sc 
in the United States and the third o} 
institution of higher learning in New ™ 
state. 


In connection with the Gymnasium 
Seminale Theologicum et Missionarium, as 
_ Hartwick called the school, a college and 
an academy were established. The 150th 
anniversary of the three institutions will 
be celebrated June 1-9 in Oneonta, N. Y. 


Gown supports town 
How much a town gains financially by 
having a college was revealed recently by 
a survey in Blair, Nebr. Dana College, 
United Evangelical Lutheran institution, 
with a student body of 270 and a staff of 
35, spends $91,000 for personal expenses 
in a nine-month period. 
This amount does not include large sums 
spent each year in the operation of the 
- college plant, kitchen, and canteen. Sum- 
mer sessions and conventions on the cam- 
| pus were ignored in the survey. 

Average expenditure by each student 
| per month is $26.46. Student body total 
| for a nine-month period is $61,175. The 
"average staff member spends $98.49 per 
- month and the entire staff spends at least 

$30,385 during the school year. 


New Parish Hall to Memorialize 


Former Pastor of Sayre Church 
By Vernon B. YEICH 


Wirkes-Barre—St. John’s Church, Sayre, 
' has voted to build a new parish hall to 
' accommodate its expanding church school. 
i The new building 
PENNSYLVANIA will be a memo- 
i] rial to the late 
Edwin M. Beysher, who was pastor of the 
church for 45 years until his death in 
April 1945. Present pastor is the Rev. 
‘Franklin P. Smith. 

Building a parish hall is but part of a 
long-range program which includes the 
construction of a new church building. An 
architect will be employed to draw up 
plans for both. Pastor Smith also reported 
full payment of the Lutheran World Ac- 
tion quota. 

APPROXIMATELY 300 LWA workers met in 
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St. John’s, Wilkes-Barre, to hear Dr. Paul 
C. Empie’s appeal that the full two-year 
quota be reached by Easter. The Rev. 
Alfred L. Long, chairman of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference LWA committee, asked 
for more intensive work in the conference 
—it having but 45 per cent of its quota as 
of Jan. 6, 1947. 

THE THIRD SHIPMENT of Lutheran World 
Relief clothing, shoes and 21 layettes, sent 
by Lutherans of Carbon County to Easton, 
weighed over 4,000 pounds. Pastor Luther 


CHICAGO taorocican SEMINARY 


Undergraduate New School Year begins Sept. 23 
For college graduates — up-to-the-minute ac- 
credited training for the ministry. Write for 
catalog, application blanks. 


GRADUATE SUMMER SESSION for pastors 
Two 3-week terms, July 14-Aug. 1 and Aug. 
4-22. Credit toward advanced degrees. Own 
faculty, plus visiting lecturers, Otto Piper, T. 
A. Kantonen, Werner Richter. Modest cost 
meals, lodging, etc. Chicagoland’s vacation at- 
tractions. Write - 
Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., President 
Maywood, Illinois 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First United Lutheran Church 


318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 


Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL ... 9:45 A.M. 


THE, SERWICH Hite ccnucssecres 11:00 A. M. 
A Hearty Welcome Awaits You 


MIAMI—FLORIDA 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
200 S. W. EIGHTH AVENUE 
LUTHER A. THOMAS, D.D., Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOO Se arcasoate 9:45 A.M 
CHIEF SERVICE ................. 11:00 A.M 


This Church Welcomes You 
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Wahrman’s two-story, double garage in 
Palmerton served as a local depot. 

Tue Rev. E. O. STEIGERWALT, pastor of 
St. Luke’s and St. Paul’s churches in the 
Archbald-Carbondale parish, appealed for 
Lutheran World Relief. The women agreed 
to assemble a few layettes but otherwise 
the response was disappointing. The ap- 
peal was renewed from a different ap- 
proach. Each member was asked to pro- 
vide a specific article. In this way patches, 
needles, thread, pencils, paper, German 


Organist and Choir Director 


Young man 30, married, two children, is seek- 
ing position as organist “and choir director. 
Familiar with the Lutheran Service and pro- 
gram. Fifteen years’ experience in this type of 
work. Please contact Mr. C. Edwin Ellmore, 
54 S. 11th Ave., Coatesville, Pa. 


“WE PURCHASE FOR CASH’”—Good 
Religious and Theological Books. Wanted 
especially LUTHER’S WORKS and SEE- 
BERG’S History of Doctrine. 

SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE, INC. 
80 and 82 Fourth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 
PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highiand Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


THE PAYNE*SPIERS STUDIOS mvc. 


DESIGNERS AND 
CRAFTSMEN OF FINE 


STAINED GLASS 
CARVED WOODWORK 


ALTAR FURNISHINGS 
BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


+ ¢ SINCE 1889 -- 


STUDIOS AT 
PATERSON, 16 NEW JERSEY 


Bibles and other literature, used clothing 
and food articles were gathered. Within 
six weeks 24 boxes and cartons, conser- 
vatively valued at $550, were shipped. 

THE ANNUAL confirmation rally con- 
ducted by 26 Lutheran churches of Carbon 
County will be held March 27 in St. John’s, 
Mauch Chunk. Over 150 young people and 
their pastors will participate. 

Holy Trinity, Palmerton, the Rev. Roland 
Bortz pastor, is installing a new 18-bell 
tower carillon. 

THE PRE-LENTEN COMMUNION, conducted — 
by the Carbon County Lutheran Pastoral © 
Association, was held in Trinity Church, © 
Bowmanstown. Dr. Empie and the Rev. | 
Earl S. Erb, Ministerium secretary, were 
guests. 

HERE AND THERE: Dr. Carl Rasmussen, 
professor at Gettysburg Seminary, preached 
at a community fellowship service in Ber- 
wick. Speaking about men ignoring God’s - 
will, he said, “. . . of all His creations, only 
man will look into God’s face and say, | 
No!’ »” ; 

The Rev. Walter Angelo, pastor of Grace 
Church, Gouldsboro, ill for six weeks, has’ 
resumed his work. The Rev. Arthur Smith, 
retired, now living in Gouldsboro, served) 
during Pastor Angelo’s sickness. 


Texas Baptists Weren’t Sure About |' 


t 
Giving President Truman a Degree): 


stopped off at Baylor, a very active Bap:/% 

tist college, to receive a degre)! & 
TEXAS and make an important speech iy 

there was much controvers' ‘i 
among Baptists as to whether he shoul’! 
have that degree. b| 4 

Southern Democrats and Southern Ba 

tists are a little on the conservative sid) ‘it 
Certain habits, social habits shall we sé &l 


porters of Baylor. But now their honored 

fellow-Baptist has received his degree. 

Nationat LutHeraAN Councit churches 
secured radio time on KRIS, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, through the efforts of Pas- 
tor Francis Daehling. They appear at 10.45 
Pp. M., C.S.T., Sunday nights. 

THE OLD WOOD BURNERS have disappeared 
in a number of our rural churches this 
year. Butane gas has been installed in 
Weesatche, Pawnee, and Collettoville re- 
cently. 

Grace CxHurcH, HARLINGEN, purchased a 
moving picture projector. Pastor D. I. Dol- 
ton is showing religious pictures during 
Lent. Grace Church also purchased a 
slide-film projector recently. 

Contrisutions for benevolences in First 
English Church, Austin, exceeded $3,800 
in 1946. Debt was reduced by $6,300. Total 
disbursements for the year amounted to 
$20,158. This congregation was 10 years 
old in 1946. The beautiful mission-style 
church at 30th and Whitis, Austin, was 
built in 1939. Average giving for all pur- 
poses amounted to $56 per communing 
member. First Church sponsored a mass 
meeting for Dr. Franklin Clark Fry in the 
University Methodist Church on President 
Fry’s return from the convention of 

. synod in Harlingen. 

ONE wouLp go through almost the entire 
| roster of synod in reporting salary in- 
}. creases for pastors. Some were very sub- 
! stantial, according to proposed 1947 bud- 
|| gets we have seen. 
St. Marx’s Cuurcu, Cuero, is installing 
| an air-conditioning system that will cost 
4) approximately $10,000. Also plans are well 

on the way to extend the parish hall to 
)})make room for a growing Sunday school. 
| Sixty-seven communicant members were 
-| added in 1946; 482 communed during the 


A GOOD RESPONSE has been reported by 
jnearly all of our churches in sending 
| clothing and other gifts to Lutheran World 
elief. The Women’s Missionary Society 
d of the Texas Synod is making this project 
j}part of its box work schedule. 

“| Pastor JoHN W. Kern, Vernon, was re- 
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cently the recipient of a new pulpit gown. 
He also was voted a car expense allowance 
each month. The church and parish hall 
of Peace Church were stuccoed and re- 
painted inside and out through volunteer 
help of the men. 


St. Marruew’s Cuurcu, Kenedy, the 


newest Texas mission, expects to reach 75 


communing members by Easter. The first 
service was held Feb. 17, 1946, in an up- 
stairs apartment of one of the members. 
It was organized on March 31, 1946, by 
Pastor J. A. C. Pfenninger in the Epis- 
copal church with 27 founding members, 
and became part of the George West-Ray 
Point-Pawnee parish. A parsonage is be- 
ing built on one of the lots recently pur- 
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There Is A Holman Bible 
To Meet Every Need 


For complete descriptions of the 
fine line of pulpit and family 
Bibles, see the new General Cata- 
log No. 84 of the United Lutheran 
Publication House. 


Order From 


The United Lutheran 
Publication House 
1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


A. J. Holman 
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chased. Charter membership was held 
open until Dec. 31 and 54 adult charter 
members were ready to start the new year. 

The Texas Synod will loan money to the 
mission on its half-block of property while 
the little congregation finances the build- 
ing of the parsonage. A number of con- 
gregations and individuals have sent gifts 
to the new mission. 

THE BROTHERHOOD of Grace Church, 
Houston, is sponsoring a new mission in 
Forest Oaks, a residential section of 
Houston. Pastor Louis de Freese of Re- 
deemer Church is also engaged in another 
section of Houston on a new work. He was 
guest speaker on the campus of Texas 
University in Religious Emphasis Week. 


AWAKWA 


POCONO PINES, PA. For Girls 6 to 17 
22nd Season. Picturesque 2,000 Acre 
Estate. Experienced Counsellors. 
Cabins. Private Lake. Sand Beach. 
Boating. Tennis. Riding. Bicycling. 
Arts and Crafts. Nature Study. 
Physician. Lutheran _ Services. 
4 Weeks $120 — 8 Weeks $225. 
CHICKAGAMI for Boys opposite 
shore of Lake. N. Y. Office—Koom 
1274—11 West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break Iinto’’ fascinating 
writing fleld. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 


RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


First Unrrep Cuurcn, Dallas, is nearing 
completion of a chapel at the location re- 
cently purchased. Faith Church, San An- 
tonio, is now using its beautiful new 
church and parish building. It moved 
from cramped quarters in a near-by park 
building to this property. Dedication date — 
has not been announced by Pastor C. J. | 
Deithloff. 

Hoty Cross CuurcH, Yoakum, Pastor | 
Paul Bechter, reports 50 members received | 
in 1946. Plans are made for a new church, — 
and a substantial amount has been given — 
to the fund. The annual thank offering by — 
Women of the Church amounted to $103. 
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Wisconsin executive 

New governor of Wisconsin is a United: 
Lutheran. Sworn in after the sudden death 
of 84-year-old Gov- 
ernor Walter Samuel | 
Goodland on March 
12, Oscar Rennebohm® 
is a member of Lu-) 
ther Memorial lt 
Church, Madison, the. 
Rev. Charles A. Puls: 
pastor. 

In private life the) 
chief executive is in|] 40 
the drug_ business) 
He owns a chain o 
14 stores throughout the state. Before thi 
death of Governor Goodland, Mr. Renne* 
bohm was serving his second term as lieui 
tenant-governor in Wisconsin. 


Receives Silver Beaver 

New part of the Rev. L. E. Blackwelder | 
Boy Scout uniform is a silver beaver, or) 
of scoutdom’s highest awards. The paste 
of St. Mark’s Church, Mooresville, N. C)§ 
received the medal from the Piedmow 
Council in January. 

Mr. Blackwelder is serving his thi 
year as head of the Boy Scouts in Iredé 
County. As such he is vice president 
the 11-county Piedmont Council. | , 
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Installed 

President of the Eastern Conference of 

New York Synod, the Rev. Russell S. 
Gaenzle, was installed 
pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Albany, 
N. Y., Feb. 16. He 
came to Albany Jan. 
2 following a 12-year 
pastorate at Re- 
deemer Church, 
Kingston, N. Y. 

Pastor Gaenzle was 
graduated from the 
Philadelphia Semi- 
nary in 1931 and 
served as assistant at 
) Holy Trinity Church, Buffalo, until 1934. 
| In addition to heading the conference or- 
| ganization, he is a member of the synod’s 
Board of Education. 

The installation sermon was preached 
by Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, president of 
New York Synod. Confirmed membership 
at St. John’s Church is 1,648. 
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LaCrosse Church Burns Mortgage, 
| Raises $30,000 in Past Five Years 


By Cxaries A. Puts 


_. Hoty Trriniry Cuurcu, LaCrosse, erected 
in 1925 at a cost of $70,000, burned its 
mortgage on Feb. 9. The Rev. S. H. Roth, 

pastor of St. Paul’s, 
WISCONSIN Neenah, Wis., under 

whose leadership the 
‘church was built, preached on this occa- 
sion. Taking part in the ceremony were 
‘Mr. A. W. Larsen and Mr. Henry Miller, 
“i members of the building committee. The 
“service was conducted by Pastor Harold 
{N. Stoffel who has served Holy Trinity 
since 1936. A congregational victory din- 
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berding, president of Northwest Synod, as 
if Speaker. 

While erasing the remaining $30,000 
ithin the past five years, the congrega- 
ion also increased its support to the gen- 


eral work of the church from less than 
$1,000 a year to well over $3,000. The two- 
year quota for Lutheran World Action has 
been overpaid and total benevolences for 
the past year reached $9,000. 

Catvary CuurcH, Two Rivers, has gone 
over to the Elks! That is, the place of 
services has been changed from the Com- 
munity Hall to the Elks’ Hall. Here is an- 
other new mission without a building. 

Tue LUTHERAN WELFARE Society of Wis- 
consin has added another full-time chap- 
lain. He is the Rev. E. R. Anderson, who 
will work in the area of Racine. 

Peace CuurcuH, Belmont, will be host to 


BIBLES 


are made in so great a variety 
of styles and prices that there 
is one to suit every occasion 
and every purse 

At all booksellers 
Oxrorp UNIvErsITy Press, N. Y. 
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in CONCLUSION 


I REMEMBER GOING to Lenten services 
when I was a child. How sorry I was 
for Jesus when I heard the story of his 
suffering. No matter how grown up 
any of us becomes, that story awakens 
our pity. Even a tough-minded adult 
like Pilate seems to have had compas- 
sion for Jesus when he saw him wear- 
ing the crown of thorns, 

But being tender-hearted about Jesus 
isn’t the essential thing in Lent. He 
was never sorry for himself. To the 
women following him on the way to the 
cross he said, “Weep not for me, but 
weep for yourselves and for your chil- 
dren.” 


Jesus wept when he approached 
Jerusalem, not for the dark experience 
he was to endure but for the city that 
was determining its doom. He knew 
the consequences of the world’s rejec- 
tion of him. He saw the centuries of 
heartbreak, crime, starvation, war, the 
pitiful tragedy of self-willed humanity 
choosing its own way of blindness and 
pain. 

That was not a local incident of long 
ago, as every Lenten sermon empha- 
sizes. Humanity crucifies itself at in- 
numerable Calvaries. It’s because of a 
fatal wrongness in our nature, which 
urges us always to keep ourselves in 
the center of our thoughts and deeds, 
to keep uppermost our own welfare, 
advancement, our own race or class. 
That’s the most constant and character- 
istic trait we have, and the most ter- 
ribly expensive. 


WE MUST LEARN to recognize that 
trait in ourselves, and learn how to live 
with it. We shall never escape it, no 
matter how noble or unselfish we tell 
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ourselves we are. That’s basic human | 
nature. It is the great problem of life. 

Any serious-minded person can make | 
sense out of that last paragraph. But 
to say that God forgives us when we) 
acknowledge our selfishness won’t mean 
anything to a person who doesn’t un- 
derstand that this self-centeredness of 
ours is a sin against God. 


The sin consists in putting ourselves 
above God in our own estimation. We 
all do that, and we can’t stop doing if 
just because we want to. We must be 
saved from ourselves by God himself 
That’s why God is with us at mae 


live forever within the circle of the 
own self-interest, and eventually that 
hell. You don’t have to read poets lik 
Dante or Milton to find out what he 
is like. Read the newspapers. 


Even witH Gop we don’t break out 
the circle of self-interest immediate’ 
and completely. But the beginning /} 
made. In him we have found the t 


the horrible seriousness of each failui}) 
to let him be that center. We have dij 
covered that he is forever seeking * 
to save us from ourselves. We are } 
longer alone, but are children who he 
found their father. 
But this doesn’t make sense to “@ 
great multitudes who gather heedles 
around the crosses on a million C} 
varies. 


fover of liturgy section made 
‘ith pocket which holds hymnal 
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SMALL WORD EDITION 
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Bible paper, page size 3%" x 544", back title and 
side cross in gold, headbands and marker, Limp, 
round corners, red under gold edges. 


UB511, Leather $3.25 
UB512, Pebbled Calf $3.50 
UB513, Morocco $5.00 
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i} two-volume $7.00 
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MAKE YOUR NEW MEMBERS 
ACTIVE MEMBERS 


WHAT A CHURCH MEMBER SHOULD KNOW 
by Dr. A. A. Zinck 


Here is enlightenment for new members. In this little 
book are the main points of emphasis for a thinking 
active church member—the church's relation to daily 
living, the meaning of evangelism, stewardship and 
the Christian life. An excellent text for study and dis- — 
cussion groups. 


UB432, with Certificate of Church Membership.......... 25c 


(Ghat a Church Member 
> Should now 


UB4317— without Certificates.) 20c 
UB431-32 
Church Membership Certificates 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP BOOKLET (NC1> 


A booklet with membership enrollment certificate for presentat), 
to adults affiliating with a congregation by letter, renew 
profession of faith, baptism or confirmation. 12 pages and cow 
Beautiful color illustrations, attractive lettering. With envele 
54x72 inches. Price, 30c; $3.00 a dozen. 5 
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BOOKLET (NC4G) 


Similar in style to NCII1F, but 
smaller in size. With envelope, 
4¥2x6Y4 inches. Price, $1.50, doz. 
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MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE (NC403) 


A Certificate of church membership by baptism, confirmation, 
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A folder style certificate on parchment. Executed in /old manu- 
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beauty. 6x9¥2 inches. Price, $1.50 a dozen. NC403 
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